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Bditors—Some very serious oc- 


eurtenceé have just now taken place in the 


Theological Seminary at Geneva, which 
will reverberate throughout the whole 
Christisn world, and which foretoken very 
serious consequences. 
+ Me. Edmond Scherer, one of the most 
distinguished Professors of the Seminary, 
and he perhaps, to whom, of all, the stu- 
dents were the most attached, has just ten- 
dered his resignation, on the ground that 
he no longer harmonizes with his col- 
leagues on the subject of the Jnspiration 
of the Scriptures. His resignation was ac- 
cepted, with profound sorrow, but with 
unanimity. 
A number of the students had bee 


gained over, more or less, to the ideas of 


their young and learned Professor. - There 
are, however, but few of them who have 
completely adopted them; these have been 
temporarily suspended, and should they 
persist, they will undoubtedly be struck 
The Board of Directors have 
acted, in these grave circumstances, with 
the decision which their friends expected 
of them, and with that force of conviction 
which, now-a-days, is unhappily too un- 

‘The fact of this resignation, so grave in 
‘itself, is the more so, considering what has 
followed the theological movement, which 
has been taking place, for some years, 
among our young evangelical clergy. A 
reaction is going on, in their minds, against 
the theology of our religious revival. There 
would be injustice in imagining this reac- 
tion to be purely the fruit of unbelief. L. 
think it has a true side; our religious 
awakening was defective in spirituality, 
not having assigned a sufficiently large 
share to the Holy Spirit and his work. 
But reactions are always prone to excess, 
especially the reactions of youth; and we 
are in danger of once more seeing Luther's 
saying verified: “The human mind is like 
a drunken peasant on horse-back ; it leans 


_ always to one side; if it is got to the right, 


it is to the left; if it is not to the left, it is 


to the right.” The resignation of Mr. 


Scherer will give this reaction a new im- 
pulse, and perhaps furnish it with a centre 
and a head, which is so important an ele- 
ment in the success of opinions. | 

In the ecclesiastical point of view, this 
resignation will have equally serious con- 
sequences. It tends to unclass the Church- 
party, because the division of minds re- 
Weeting the ground of the Church is 
® from corresponding with their di- 
veapecting Inspiration. For exam- 
ple, the Independent Churches, which con- 
federated; year, under the name of 
Union of the Evangelical Churches of 
France, after the close of the Synod of 
1848, contain men very much opposed to 
the new opinions. of Mr. Scherer, and 
others who, on the contrary, very much 
approximate them. Now, as the question 
of Inspiration governs that of the Church, 
there will almost inevitably result from it 
a division in the Union, which, as yet, 
reckons but an existence of six months! If 
this sad presage should be realized, our 
foreign brethren will perhaps see a proof 
in it, that we, who were not in haste to leave 
the Established Church, in order to join 
that Union, had good reason to “ ponder 
the path of our feet.” | 

As for the opinions of Mr. Scherer, I 
cannot as yet furnish you with a particular 
exposition of them. It is but just that we 
should hear himself; we must, therefore, 
wait for the publication of a work, which 
he announces on the subject. Let it suffice 
me, at present, to say that his leading prin- 
ciple is this. The Holy Scriptures have a 
great historical and spiritual importance, 
bat there has been wrongfully attributed to 
them the character of an authority. The 
idea of an authority, external to us, is a 
remnant of Roman Catholicism in Protest- 
antism. The Bible has become for Protest- 
antism what the Church is for Roman 
Catholicism. Our faith should rest on an 
interior afid personal basis; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. The action of 
that Spirit, in every child of God, does not 
differ, as to its nature, from his action in the 
apostles. The superiority of the writings 
of the latter proceeds only from the superi- 
ority of their Christian life; or, as they 
say in Germany, it is quantity, not quality. 

I shall return to this subject on some” 
other occasion. 

I am receiving from a pastor, recently 
established at Algiers, a series of letters, 
which often contain particulars of such a 
nature as would be interesting to your 
readers. I shall begin at present with 4 
rather picturesque description of the city 
of Algiers. | 

“I must try to give you some idea of our 
city. Figure to yourself a triangle, the 
apex of which is at the summit of a hill, 
and its largest side at the bottom—there, 
you have the form of Algiers. From 
the Casabah (citadel) barrack, situated on 
the top of the hill, the old walls form two 
lines, which descend toward the sea; the 
latter forms the base of the triangle, and 


_ Jeaves the only roomy square about the 


city, that of the Government, which mag- 
Hificently commands the harbour and an- 
chorage, and the only three streets where 
carriages can conveniently stir round, if I 
may say so without exaggeration. On the 
south side of the square, where the plateau 
is narrower, is’ one of these streets, called 
Bab-Aroun (Aaron’s gate ;) on the south. 
side, are the street Bab-el-Oned, (Bridge 

ate.) which makes a continuation to the 


“Other, morth of the aquare, and the Rue de 


la-Marine,, (Ship etreet,) near the sea. 
Thesé ‘three streets have, on each side, 
foot-pavements under arcades, similar to 
those of the Rue de Rivoli, at Paris. The 
Rue de Chartres wide. enough to ad- | 


mit carriages ; but immediately it is on the 
declivity of the hill, like the Place de 
Chartres. This though small, is one of 
‘the widest streets of the city. All the 
rest of the city, nearly without exception, 
and especially the mass of buildings lean- 
ing on the hill, is a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes and alleys, dirty, dark, crooked, and 
partly paved in the form of steps, that they 
may be the more easily ascended. Some 
of them are so narrow, that you could not 
hoist an umbrella. Some of them describe 
curvesand sinuosities. I have often imag- 
ined that [ had passed from one street into 
another ; but the name, put up for direction, 
informed me that I was still in the same 
street. Often, in a street, the sky utterly 
disappears, because you find yourself un- 
der Moorish arcades. But I must explain 
these arcades to you. The Moorish houses 
often grow wider as they ascend upwards, 
and here is the way in which this is done. 
From the wall, much about the height of a 
first story, or below, some round beams, 
placed parallel to one another and pointing 
upward, project obliquely, something like 
the bars of a rack in a stable; on these 
beams, serving as a support, a first story is 
erected, wider than the basement, or a 
second story wider than the first; and I 
have even seen houses, in which they con- 
tinued ascending in this manner, forming 
above this story another story, still wider. 
It is not unusual for two opposite houses, 
in a street, to proceed thus, both of them 
widening from bottom to top, and conse- 
quently depriving the passsages below en- 
tirely, of the light of heaven. The Moors 
do not hold to having a view of the street; 
their windows look into the interior and on 
the court, which form the centre of the 
house; over on the street, they have only 
small apertures, orstrongly barred windows. 
You can imagine, when it rains as fast as 
it can pour, whether it is easy or not to go 
up or down these steep and narrow alleys. 
It is naturally very difficult for the police 
to be effective in this labyrinth of dark 
foot-paths. Accordingly, thefts and burg- 
laries are but too frequent. The vocabu- 
lary of our streets is somewhat curious: 
it is a medley of names, sometimes des- 
tined to express the form of the streets, as 
Swan-street, Giraffe-street, Lizard-street, 
&c.; and high-flown or historical names, 
as Pompey-street, Charles-the-F'ifth’s-street, 
&c. A single street, of little importance, 
leads, by a curved line, from the lower 
part of the city to the top; this also is, in 
part, formed of steps. No ¢arriage, there- 
fore, can get into the most part of the streets 
of Algiers; every thing must be carried 
by hand, or with the aid of asses. Asses, 
loaded with a pack-saddle and two palm 
leaf hampers, and led by Arabs, perform 
the principal service of transport. Some 
roads, outside of the walls, which wind 
along the sides of the mountains, lead to 
the Casabah, the artillery, and the military 
transports. Not a cannon could get thither 
through the interior of the city.’’ 

Your readers will be glad to learn that 
Dr. Achilli is, at length, at liberty. Ways 
have been opened for him to get out of 
prison, by the French authority itself, in 
such a manner as to show a providential 
interposition in it. He has been about a 
week in Paris. He arrived at my house 
at the moment when I had met with some 
friends, to examine whether we could try 
any new measures for obtaining the reali- 
zation of the hopes which our government 
had already so often given us. The event 
has proved, that if the government did not 
bring to this affair all the energy we could 
have wished, yet they were, at least, sin- 
cere in their intention to liberate the pri- 
soner. It is affirmed that the President of 
the Republic took a personal and decided 
interest in it. Achilli is well, and does 
not appear to have suffered from his long 
captivity. He is waiting for his wife, who 
had taken refuge in Florence, and who is 
to join him here. They will probably set 
out from this place, in a few days, for Eng- 
land, where the friends who have shown 


patiently expecting him. * 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


EDUCATION. 


The youthful mind is not a mere 
storehouse, a mere depository of know- 
ledge. Theprocess of education is 
not by pouring or cramming, or filling 
nooks and corners, or laying close, 
or laying loose as this commodity 
may bear compression, or that may 
need the air. The process is one 
of developing and strengthening. The 
object is not so much to fill, as to enlarge 
the capacity for holding. From the 
very first the soul has a being, complete 
in all its faculties. The mind, in this, 
is like the body. No faculty is added, 
none is needed. Each is alike complete 
in all its parts, and both alike require 
the kind and faithful hand of care. 
Each demands at first the parent’s 
guardianship. Both require appropri- 
ate nourishment and exercise, and, with 
these, both are strengthened and ma- 
tured. 
The mind is not a mere blank, which 
only needs filling up.. Its faculties are 
not created or added simply by impres- 
sions from without, made by strong or 
skilful hands. No power of analysis can 
detect in the present seed, the root or 
stem, the leaf or flower, of the future 
plant. Yet the seed is but the embryo 
tree. The principle is there upon which 
the future form depends, and it needs 
but the warming rays of the sun, the 
ages showers of heaven, and the care- 
ful hand of the cultivator, to show itself 
in leaves and fruitage. So the infant 
soul contains the germ of all the powers 
of the well-matured mind. The full- 
wn. intellect is there in embryo state. 
he elementary principles are there, 
and need only proper culture to be de- 
veloped into memory, Judgment, reason, 
imagination, fancy; and all the other 
faculties of mind and heart. The'seed 
of the pear cannot, either 


- 


him so much real Christian charity are im- | 


by neglect or 
care, be made to yield the fruite of the. 


peach. It may fail to yield its own | 


flowers and fruits in perfection, yet 
they would be but imperfect products 
of the pear. So some powers of the 
soul of man may languish for the want 
of due support and exercise, while 
others may be expanded beyond nature. 
But the intelligent cultivator of mind 
seeks the harmonious growth of all its 
faculties, and by means of such appli- 


ances as will add vigour and efficiency. 
B. H. J. 


— 


Dr. Chalmers’ Early Preaching. 


{n the first volume of the Life of Dr. 
Chalmers by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
the following sketch is given of the occa- 
sion on which he preached, when first 
heard by the deputation from Glasgow, 
upon whose report he was called to the 
Tron Church. The occasion was a deeply 
solemn one, and it would seem he was ful- 
ly equal to it. 


“One fearful winter day the intelligence 
circulated through St. Andrew’s, that a ves- 
sel had been driven upon a sandbank in the 
bay to the eastward of the town. A crowd 
of sailors, citizens, and students, soon col- 
lected upon the beach, for the vessel had 
been driven ashore but a few yards from 
the houses, and she lay so near, that, though 
the heavy air was darkened by the driving 
sleet, they could see at intervals the figures 
of the crew clinging to rope or spar, ere 
each breaker burst upon her side, and 
shrouded all in surfy mist and darkness. 
In a calm sea, a few vigorous strokes would 
have carried a good swimmer to the vessel’s 
side; but now the hardiest fisherman drew 
back, and dared not face the fearful surge. 
At last a student of divinity ‘volunteered. 
Tying a rope round his waist, and strug- 
gling through the surf, he threw himself 
among the waves. Forcing his slow way 
through the raging element, he was nearing 
the vessel’s side, when his friends on shore, 
alarmed at the length of time and slow rate 
of, recent progress, began to pull him back. 
Seizing a knife which he carried between 
his teeth, he cut this rope away, and reach- 
ing at last the stranded sloop, drew a fresh 
one from her to the shore: but, hungry, 
weak, and wearied, after four days’ foodless 
tossing through the tempest, not one of the 
crew had strength or courage left to use it. 
He again rushed into the waves; he board. 
ed the vessel; he took them man by man 
and bore them to the land. Six men were 
rescued thus. His seventh charge was a 
boy, so helpless that twice was the hold let 
go, and twice he had to dive after him into 
the deep. Meanwhile, in breathless sitill- 
ness the crowd had watched each perilous 


' passage, till the double figure was seen toss- 


ing landward through the spray. But when 
the deed was done, and the whole crew 
saved, a loud cheer of admiring triumph 
rose around the gallant youth. 

“This chivalrous action was performed 
by Mr. John Honey, one of Mr. Chal- 
mers’ early and cherished college friends, 
afterwards ordained a minister of Bendochy, 
in Perthshire. Though his great strength 
and spirit bore him apparently untired 
through the efforts of that exhausting day, 


there was reason to believe that in saving | 


the life of others he had sacrificed his own. 
The seeds of a deceitful malady were sown, 
which afterwards proved fatal. Mr. Chal- 
mers was asked and consented to preach 
his funeral sermon on the 30th of October, 
1814, the Sabbath after his funeral. It was 
a brilliant autumn day. ‘The number being 
too great to be accommodated in the church, 
one of its windows had been taken out, and 
a few boards thrown across the sill to form 
a platform, from which the preacher, while 
standing but a yard from Mr. Honey’s 
grave, might be heard both by those within 
the building and those seated on the scatter- 
ed tombstones of the church-yard. 

“A hum in the crowd, and a melancholy 
tolling of the bell announced the approach 
of the preacher, who seated himself for a 
minute or two in an old elhow chair, tovok 
the Psalm-hook from a little table before 
him, turned hastily over a few of the leaves, 
and then rose in the most awkward and 
even helpless manner. Before he read the 
lines which were to be sung, his large and 
apparently leaden eyes were turned towards 
the recent grave, and with a look wildly pa- 
thetic, fraught with intense and indescribable 
passion, ‘The psalm was read with no very 
promising elocution; and while the whole 
mass of the people were singing it, he sunk 
into the chair, turned, seemingly, into a 
Monumental statue of the coldest stone, so 
deadly pale was his large broad face and 
forehead. ‘The text wasread: Deut. xxxii. 
29, «O that they were wise; that they un- 
derstood this; that they would consider 
their latter end !’ 

‘The doctrinal truth which he meant to 
inculcate, being established on the basis of 
reasoning so firm that doubt could not 
move, or sophistry shake it, he bounded at 
once upon the structure which he had 
reared; and by that inborn and unteach- 


able power of the Spirit, which nature has |. 


reserved for the chosen of her sons, and 
which shakes off all the disadvantages and 
incumbrances of figure and voice and lan- 


guage as easily as the steed shakes the 


thistle-down from his side, carried the hearts 
and the passions of all who heard hiin with 
irresistible and even tremendous sway. ‘It 
strikes me,’ said the preacher—and as the 
words were spoken there was a silence 
among the living almost as deep as that 
which reigned among the dead which lay 
beneath—‘It strikes me as the most im- 
pressive of all sentiments, that it will be all 
the same a hundred years after this. It is 
often uttered in the form of a proverb, and 
with the levity of a mind that is not aware 
of its importance. 

«+A hundred years after this! Good 
heavens! with what speed and with what 
certainty will those hundred years come to 
their termination! 

«“<«’This day will draw to a close, and a 
number of days makes up one revolution of 
the seasons. Year follows year, and a 
number of years makes up a century. 
These little intervals of time accumulate 
and fill up that mighty space which appears 
to the fancy so big and so immeasurable. 
The hundred years will come, and they will 
see out the wreck of whole generations. 
Every living thing that now moves on the 
face of the earth will disappear from it. 
The infant that‘now hangs on his mother’s 
bosom, will only live in the remembrance 
of his grandchildren. The scene of life 
and of intelligence that is now before me 
will be changed into the dark and loathsome 
forms of corruption. The people who now 
hear me will cease to be spoken of; their 
memory will perish from the face of the 
country; their flesh will be devoured by 
worms; the dark and creeping things that 
live in the holes of the earth will feed upon 
their bodies; their coffins will have moul- 
dered away, and their bones be thrown up 
in the new-made grave. And is this the 
consummation of all things? Is this the 
final end and issue of man? , Is this the up- 
shot of his busy history? Is there nothing 
beyond time and the grave to alleviate the 
gloomy picture, to chase away these dismal 
images? 


| 


.faith in Jesus Christ, in order to any 


Must we sleep for ever in the | it is not in his nature to feel no solici- 


dust, and bid an eternal adieu to the light of { 


heaven 2’ 

‘««¢T have seen,” adds our informant, ‘many 
scenes, and I have heard many eloquent 
men, but this I have never seen equalled, 
or even imitated. It was not learning, it 
was not art; it was the untaught and unin- 
cumbered incantation of -genius, the might- 
iest engine of which the world can boast.’”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


My Dear Brother—Permit me to coun- 
sel you to resist, from the very beginning 
of your ministerial course, every tempta- 
tion to indolence. There is a fashion 
among us to speak of our employment in. 
the service of Christ as labour, which, I 
fear, tends to make young men overrate 
their actual exertions. I would not make 
disparaging comparisons; but why should 
not a minister be ready to work as much 
every day, and every evening, as the phy- 
sician and the lawyer do? They write, 
read, study, speak, converse, as we do. 
Their lungs are no stronger; their frames 
no more robust. With as much excite- 
ment in our duties, we shall be likely to 
have as much vigour in performing them. 
Dismiss the notion that you must be tired 
after every service; that you must sleep or 
lounge, or take refreshment after an hour’s 
work in the pulpit, or a morning’s work in 
the study. Do not believe that Monday is 
to be sacrificed to rest. Begin on that day 
fresh from the pleasures of the Sabbath, 
and you can do more than on any other 
day, and you will have no crowding and 
hurrying on Saturday—perhaps trespass- 
ing on the holy day itself with what ought 
to be entirely off your hands before it 
dawns. 

Arrange your personal habits so as to 
discourage indolence. Have you a couch 
or rocking chair in your study ? transfer it 
to the nursery, or to some sick or aged par- 
ishioner. [ will hand over to you the hint of 
a venerable ruling elder of four-score, who 
lately said to me when [ invited him to 
take a seat in one of those effeminate chairs 
which disfigure al] our parlours, “I had 
my rocking when I was a child.”” Our 
young men are weakening their backs, 
and encouraging lounging habits, by ac- 
customing themselves to these and similar 
luxuries. They might also very well dis- 
pense with canes, which, however black 
and well mounted, add no grace of any 
kind to the young user. 

The proper rest or relaxation for a stu- 
dent or writer is exercise. Sit upright on 
a hard, firm chair during your study time ; 
keep an opening for fresh air, and have a 
moderate heat; work actively and continu- 
ously ; and when you begin to yawn, in- 
stead of reclining or rocking, go forth for a 
long walk. If in good health, let not the 
rain or snow prevent you ; neither imagine 
you must be muffled, as if you were in 
Siberia, or a delicate female. 

These hints will suggest to you others to 
the same end. They are homely, and such 
as could not well be presented’ in a charge 
at a they are such as [ hon- 
estly believe Ahat you, and many of your 
young brethren very much need to be 
plainly communicated. Our times require 
manly, enterprising, diligent ministers ; let 
us not enervate ourselves by indulgence. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TO DIE IS GAIN. 


A preparation is needful, that it may 
be gain to die. What constitutes this 
preparation? Not indifference, not 
thoughtlessness, not forgetfulness of 
God and of eternity. There must be 
regeneration by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The corrupt nature must be 
changed; the depraved heart must be 
renewed. The image of God having 
been lost by the fall, it must be restored 
by a newcreation. There must be a 
likeness to God in order to the enjoy- 
ment of God. And there must be fazth 
in Jesus Christ: This, so to speak, is 
the natural breath of the new creature. 
In regeneration, or effectual calling, 
the Spirit works faith in us, and there- 
by unites us to Christ, as the branch is 
united to the vine. As sin corrupts us, 
so does it condemn us; and as we need 
regeneration and sanctification to. de- 
liver us from its corruption, so we also 
need justification to deliver us from its 
guilt and condemnation. And as re- 
generation is by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, so justification is by faith in 
Jesus Christ. He has been made sin 
for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. He has 
borne the curse of the law, that we by 
faith in him might be delivered from 
the curse, and be accounted and treat- 
ed as righteous. Where there is no 
conversion, the soul remains under the 
power of corruption; and where there 
is no faith, the soul remains under the 
sentence of condemnation. The power 
of corruption must be broken by the 
regenerating Spirit of God. The sentence 
of condemnation must be removed by 


right preparation for death. These are 
needful—regeneration and faith: regen- 
eration, because we are sinners by na- 
ture and practice; faith, because we 
are condemned by the violated law of 
God. Regeneration changes our na- 
ture; faith changes our relation to the 
broken law, because of what Jesus 
Christ has done and suffered in our 
stead. If one is born again, and has 
faith in Jesus Christ, he is a Christian, 
and it is gain for him to die. 

Death delivers him from all anxiety, 
pain, and suffering. Religion destroys 
not, nor blunts, but purifies and elevates 
the sensibilities of our nature. With- 
out natural affection is one of the dark- 
est lines in the description of heathen 
degradation. Want of anxiety for the 
welfare of friends—the manifestation 
of no solicitude for the well-being of 
those whom he leaves behind him— 
would denote in the Christian a degree 
of indifference but one remove from the 
degradation of the heathen. He trusts 
in God, to be sure—he is willing to 
commit all whom he loves to the guar- 


dian care of his Father in heaven—still | 


tade, nor to express no anxiety. But | 
when death comes, his anxiety is ended; 
he then can feel no further solicitude. 
This source of uneasiness is gone, for 
there can be no anxious thought in the 
heavenly world. And even amid the 
anxieties which surround the Christian 
here—amid the darkness which may 
envelope the future of those whom he 
loves, and from whom he is about to 
separate—there is a sweet satisfaction 


in committing all to God, the Friend of 


the friendless, the God of the widow, 
the Father of the fatherless. This may 
calm the troubled bosom, and quiet the 
anxious fears of the departing saint. 
Still, anxious cares, in some measure, 
he must feel while he continues here; 
and he must experience pain and suf- 
fering. Though God has promised to 
place underneath him the everlasting 
arm of his strength, and to make all 
his bed in his sickness, and even to 
the al him on the bed of languish- 
ing, he has not promised exemption 
from pain and suffering any more than 
he has from death. Indeed, this is 
the usual mode of dying. Death kills 
by pain and disease. But when. his 
work is done, then pain is done; then 
suffering ends; then there is no more 
sorrow, no more tears; what is earthly 


|is then done away; what remains is 


heavenly, pure, peaceful, eternal. 

And to die is gain for the righteous, 
because it introduces them to the hap- 
piness of heaven, to its joys, its society 
and employments, to the full possession 
of the purchased and prepared inheri- 
tance. ‘To-day,’ said the Saviour to 
the dying penitent upon the cross, ‘‘To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise ;”’ 
and after Paul had said, ‘‘For me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain,’’ he adds, 
“for [ am in a strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better’ than to con- 
tinue here. And in another place he 
speaks of being willing rather to be ab- 
sent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. From all which it is 
evident that the soul does not lie in an 
unconscious state between death and 
the resurrection; but as soon as it is 
absent from the body, it is present with 


the Lord—it is with Christ in paradise | 


—it enters upon the happ:ness of the 
heavenly state. It is in the society of 
angels and of redeemed spirits, and of 
Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant; 
it is with friends and loved ones, who 
have gone before to glory, and it begins 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. Rev. 
vii. 9-12, and xxi. 4. And thisis gain; 
yes, to die is gain. W.8. MM. 


Letter from and about Stonington. 


[CORRESPONDENCK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Stoninaton, Connecticut, Feb. 1850. 

Not a very pleasant season of the 
year to make an excursion into the 
country: but we seem to have had a 
slice of May in the midst of February; 
spring in the lap of winter; and how- 
ever pleasant the weather has been in 
the city, the country has not been less 
so. In truth, I have rarely enjoyed 
the passage of the Sound with more zest. 
The wind was high when we went up, 
and the boat rolled some, but only suffi- 
cient to make a little excitement, and 
keep one awake to the power of the ves- 
sel and the care of Him who holds the 
waves in his hands. 

“You see that light,” said my friend, 
whose kind invitation had drawn me out 
of my snug quarters, to make a winter 
voyage of the sound, ‘‘you see that 
light ahead 

do, but cannot fix 

“Right off there, the Atlantic went 
ashore, and’’— | 

‘‘My friend Armstrong was lost,’’ I 
interposed. 

‘Not lost exactly,’’ said he: ‘at 
least it would be well for us all to be lost 
as he was, if as sure of being saved.”’ 

We were out on the hurricane deck, 
but the wind drove us in, and we went 
‘to sleep: in the morning we found our- 
selves here, where New England hospi- 
tality —than which I have never known 
any thing more cordial, generous, and 
graceful—met us, and [ find myself, as 
usual, quite at home. 

And this Stonington is quite a place: 


for a summer residence it must be de-. 


lightful: on a point of land that runs 
far enough into the sound to expose it 
to the cool breezes of the sea, and witha 
circle of society intelligent, refined, and 
Christian, it must be a desirable resort 
for those in search of recreation and re- 
freshment. 

Many of the inhabitants are interest- 
ed in the whaling business, and have 
made large amounts of money in years 
past. It is still prosecuted with vigour, 
but I should think with not as much as 
formerly. A whale ship is in port now, 
and I have just been aboard of her. 
She is a small affair, and as sorry a 
specimen of naval architecture as I have 
ever seen. She has been out four years 
and a half, having sent home her oil at 
different times by other vessels, and 
now returns full. Of the twenty-five 
men who went out in her, none but the 
captain and the first mate returned. 
The rest have been lost by accident, dis- 
ease, or desertion. The crew is Portu- 
guese, and a droll looking set of men 
they are. The captain told me, that at 
the islands they frequently had immense 
numbers of geese and eggs, and that so 
voracious were the appetites of the men, 
that they would eat, each one of them, 
a goose at a meal, three geese a day, 
the geese weighing seven pounds on an 
average! This is a very large goose 
story, and I would not believe it, till 
other captains in port confirmed it, and 
even told some stories of the appetites 
of sailors on whaling voyages, so much 
superior to this in extent, that it is easy 
of reception, however difficult of di- 
gestion. 

I was greatly amused with one of 
them who drew a very long bow, and 
would relate a story: that it would take 
two men at once to believe, and they 
could scarcely take it all, but he would 
look as if he actually believed it him- 
self, and verily supposed you were doing 
the same. | 

“You have touched at Patagonia in 
some of your voyages,” said one to 
him. 

Often, sir, often.” 

“ And is it true that 
are giants?” 

‘“‘Every man among them is seven 


the Patagonians 


feet six inches high, sir, every man of 
them.” 

‘‘But may you not have been de- 
ceived, and fancied them to be higher 
than they really are?”’ 

‘* Measured them, sir, and know it to 
be a fact. We spent three weeks there, 
and went around measuring them; they 
are giants and have been hen time im- 
memorial.” 

‘Ah, and what makes you think that 
they have been giants in former times in 
that-part of the world?” 

“I know it, sir. I dug them up, sir, 
and measured then, sir, and know that 
for generations past, every man among 
them has been six feet, six inches 
high.” 

There seems a tendency to the mar- 
vellous among those who go down in 
ships; they are in the midst of wonders 
always, and are fond of filling other 
people with wonders when they come 
home. 

Yesterday was the Sabbath, and in 
the morning I heard the Rev. Mr. C—, 
the pastor-of the Congregational Church, 
preach a faithful and very discrimina- 
ting sermon on a subject that is seldom 
urged. He maintained that those prac- 
tices which the people would not tole- 
rate in their minister, they ought not to 
indulge in themselves. This was ap- 

lied to their business operations, their 
social and public amusements, their use 
of jntoxicating drinks, and even tobacco, 
and he pressed them strongly with the 
idea that whatever they could condemn 
in their minister, they should discard in 
their own practice. I thought it would 
be well for Christians generally to think 
of this. Ifa minister should go to the 
opera or theatre, they would think it 
out of all character; they would per- 
haps talk of dismissing hin; but it isa 
small affair for them to go. Indeed, I 
rather think from what [heard as I came 
out of the church that some of Mr. C’s 
arrows hit home, although he did not 
know it. The fluttering reminded me 
of the speech of an Irish (none could 
have said it but an Irish,) member of 
Congress from New York city, who was 
called to order by another member for 
the personality of his remarks. 

‘‘T am not personal,” exclaimed the 
member with great vehemence, “I had 
no personal allusions; my remark was 
general; but Mr. Speaker, this is not 
the first time I have known an arrow, 
shot at a venture, to hit the very mark 
for which it was intended.”’ 

In the afternoon I had the privilege 
of preaching to one of the most atten-. 
tive assemblies I ever addressed. A still- 
ness that was almost painful prevailed. 
If any impression was made t shall re- 
joice to know it, when secret things are 
revealed. 

My visit here has been purely social, . 
and greatly have I enjoyed it. If it 


were proper to make the fireside plea- 


sures, the theme of. a letter like this, I 
would like to show you the interior of 
one of the old families of New England, 
where intelligence and grace have shed 
their charms in the midst of plenty; 
where the mind and the heart are im- 
proved by the best of culture, and gen- 
tleness and mutual love are ever reign- 
ing and yielding the fruits of joy and 
peace. But I may not speak of these 
in this place. They are pleasant me- 
mories, however, that I shall love to re- 
call. 
The Sound is like a lake to-night as 
we are now on our way back to the 
city. <A bright moon is shining on it; 
the air is balmy as summer on the sea; 
not a ripple on the surface, not a wave 
to disturb the steady motion of the no- 
ble vessel, the old Massachusetts, whose 
polite commander has made me at home 
while on board; and having reached the 
foot of my sheet, I will turn in for the 
night to wake at the city in the morn- 
ing. | BERNARD. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


ROUSSEAU’S DREAM.* 


Upon a couch in a small, though 
neatly furnished room, in the city of 
Paris, lay an old man wrapped in deep 
slumber. Books, pregnant with vision- 
ary schemes of social reform, and sub- 
versive of all the world holds good, 
either in morals or religion, lay beside 
him; many of which his fertile mind had 
eonjured up, and his pen and the press 
had sent forth into the licentious city, 
to work like leaven in the meal. In 
different parts of this chamber were 
piles of manuscript music, which had 
won for him much applause, amon 
which, was his masterly effort of ‘‘De- 
vin du Village,” which so enraptured 
the volatile French that they almost 
worshipped him. He sought and covet- 
ed the applause of men rather than the 
favour of his Maker. God was not in 
all his thoughts, and the future, the 
mysterious future—the immortality of 
the soul, and its inevitable state of hap- 
piness or misery, were to him as so 
many chimeras of an over-heated im- 
agination. 

Rousseau, the infidel, slept. And 
while he slept, his deathless spirit 
soared away beyond the boundaries of 
Beulah, and was permitted to listen to 
more enrapturing and melodious sounds 
than earth can ever yield. An innu- 
merable throng with harps of gold, 
swelled the loud chorus of this celestial 
place, at one moment louder than the 
diapason of ocean’s surge; the next, 
softer than the softest breathings of the 
trembling strings. Enrap- 
tured the dreamer stood, drinking in 
the sweet melody until it seemed as if 
himself were dissolving into the soft 
cadence, when suddenly, an angelic 
being, beautiful in appearance, stood 
before him. 7 | 

‘‘What delightful and enrapturing 
place is this,” said he, ‘‘and who are 
those that are so happy, and whose 
sweet strains have almost robbed me of 
my being ?”’ 

-“This place is called Heaven, the 
Paradise of God,” was the answer, 
‘‘and those happy beings you behold, 
are the glorified from earth; and the 
anthem they are swelling is the song of 
the redeemed.” | 

The music of the skies awoke the ‘n- 
fidel from his dream; and hastily seiz- 
ing his pen, by the dim glimmer of his 


This tune, besides the name « Roussean’s 
is better known in our music books by 


midnight lamp he wrote the “‘ Song of 
the Redeemed,” ere the echoes of its 
heavenly strain had died upon his ear. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Religion Teaching by Example. 


We publish the following letter from 
the late venerable Dr. Miller, in hope 
that it will recall attention to the excel- 
lent book to which it refers. 

Princeton, July 29th, 1848. 

Rev. and Dear Brother—lIt is now 
nearly four weeks since I received the 
copy of your lately published volume, 
entitled, Religion teaching by Exam- 
ple, which you did me the favour to 
send by the kind agency of Dr. Alex- 
ander. 

For this testimonial of your kind at- 
tention, I beg you to accept of my 
respectful and most cordial thanks. 
When the volume arrived, it found me 
so feeble, and labouring so painfully 
under nervous debility, which intensely 
hot weather had brought on, that, for a 
number of days I was altogether unable 
to enjoy the gratification of perusing it. 
But since I have recovered comfortable 
feelings enough to enjoy this privilege, 
I have felt much indebted to you for 
this rich and beautiful, as well as useful 
contribution to the religious literature 
of our beloved Church. 

In my declining age—drawing near 
to the commencement of my eightieth 
year—and depressed by many of the 
infirmities which admonish me that I 
must soon “ put off this tabernacle,’’ it 
gives me heartfelt pleasure to know that 
while “I must decrease,” others are 
happily increasing,” and promise with 
growing talent and zeal, to “‘ serve their 
generation by the will of God.” 

Praying that your period of service 
may be greatly prolonged, and that all 
your labours may be greatly blessed, I 
am, reverend and dear sir, your affec- 
tionate and obliged brother in Christian 


bonds. SAMUEL MILLER. 
To the Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D.D. : 


For the Presbyterian. 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Scotland is a good deal agitated at 
the present time on the education ques- 
tion. In order that Presbyterians in 
this country may have a true view of 
the causes and objects of the agitation, 
several things need to be stated. 

1. The parish schools are entirely 
insufficient to meet the wants of the 
nation. Jobn Knox and his compeers 
laid the foundations deep and strong. 
A school for every parish was a great 
idea; but the system has not been al- 
lowed by succeeding generations to ex- 
pand with the wants of an increasin 
population. Two reasons have operate 
to paralyze the educational movement 
within the last century. One is the 
reign of Moderatism among the clergy. 
For a number of years the Church of 
Scotland has been an inactive Church, 
chiefly owing to the withering influences 
of patronage, and of a Church-and- 
State connexion. The other reason ex- 
ists in the Anglicised or Episcopal feel- 
ings of the nobility and gentry; whith 
class are taxed for the support of the 
schools, and have a voice in the election 
of teachers. Almost the whole of the 
nobility of Scotland belong to the Epis- 
copal sect, and two-thirds of the landed 
property of the nation is owned by the 
members of this hostile communion. 
Under these circumstances, the paro- 
chial system has not kept pace with 
the wants of the nation. 

2. The Free Church, at the Disrup- 
tion, set into operation a system of 
schools under their own care, holding 
fast to John Knox’s principle of “‘Church 
and School.” The Free Church schools 
now amount to 653 innumber. Amidst 
the struggles and expenses incident to 
the Free Church, these schools have 
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been a considerable burden; and it is. 


thought desirable by some of the lead- 
ing minds to aim at opening the parish 
schools to all classes of Presbyterians, 
or to establish a new machinery of educa- 
tion which shall result in the same thing. 

3. In round numbers, the Established 
Church have one-third of the popula- 
tion, the Free Church another third, 
and the Voluntaries the remaining third. 
Great jealousy exists among these 
churches, although they are all Presby- 
terian. The two-thirds, thinking it a 
great grievance that the Established 
Church should have exclusive control 
of the parochial schools, are more or 
less disposed to join in an agitation 
which may result in something more 
favourable to their own just claims. 

4. There is no difference of opinion 
among these three classes of Presbyte- 
rians as to the importance of uniting 
religion with secular learning in any 
plan that may be devised. All agree 
that the Bible and the Catechism must 
be taught in the schools. The question 


simply relates to the best mode of car-' 


rying out this idea under the peculiar | 


circumstances of the case. 

5. There are great difficulties in the 
way of a change. The Established 
Church, of course, contend against be- 
ing deprived of their important rights 
and privileges. They identify their 
very existence with holding possession 
of the parish schools. The Free Church 
are also afraid to lose the vantage ground 
they now occupy by means of schools of 
their own; and although in theory they 
seem not unwilling to unite in a general 
system of education, they are rather dis- 
posed to keep themselves unpledged, and 


‘to wait for the developments of Provi- 


dence. Dr. Cunningham, for example, a 
part of whose speech was in the last Pres- 
byterian, refused to vote for Dr. Begg’s 
motion, which aimed at the new system 
of education. Edinburgh is the centre 
of the present agitation; and Dr. Begg’s 
motion was lost in the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery by a vote of two to one, or thir- 
teen to twenty-six. The Voluntaries 
embarrass the question by their princi- 
ple of non-interference on the part of 
the State in matters touching religion. 
As the schools are to teach religion, 
as the State is to support them, various 
consciences of the Voluntaries; but it 
seems almost impossible to unite even 
the Voluntaries and Free Churchmen 
on this subject, and the Established 
Church oppose the whole scheme. 

6. The new education plan proposes 


expedients are suggested to satisfy the 
to give the election of teacher, and the 
general management of the school, to 
the male heads of families in eath school 
district. As this would secure Popi 
and other suspicious sorts of teachers in 
a number of the districts, an amend: 
ment is suggested, placing in a Central 
Board, composed of the different de- 
nominations in proportion to their num- 
ber, the power of framing the general 
features and principles of the whole 
scheme, of deciding appeals, &c. 

These statements are sufficient to 
show that the educational agitation, 
now going forward in Scotland, is not 
owing to any inclination to give up re- 
ligious teaching in the schools. On 
the contrary, the National Plan, adopt- 
ed at a —— in Edinburgh, and 
signed by about five hundred persons, 
principally laymen, has the following 
explicit declaration: 

‘The subscribers hold it to be of 
vital and primary importance that sound 
religious education be communicated to 
all the youth of the land by teachers 
duly qualified; and they express this 
conviction in the full belief that there 
will never be any enlargement of edu- 
cation in Scotland, on a popular and 
national basis, which does not carry 
with it an extended distribution of re- 
ligious instruction.” 

In Scotland, there is no difference of 
opinion in regard to the supreme im- 
portance of religion instructions in 
schools. The present movement grows 
out of a desire to multiply the means 
of Christian education, in a way that 
shall unite the different branches of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

If the common schools in this coun- 
try had been willing to give religious 
instruction, our church would never 
have thought of establishing schools 
under their own care. 

Notwithstanding the agitation in 
Scotland, it seems improbable that Par- 
li. nfent will sanction any scheme that — 
interferes with the ancient customs of 
the Scotch Church, especially when 
there is such a diversity of sentiment. 
Whatever may be the-result, let it be 
remembered that religious education is 
still the great idea of Scotland and the 
ruling principle of every plan. 

C. V. BR. 


P.S. It will be seen why the Free 
Church Presbytery of Edinburgh “ con- 
sider the present constitution and man- 
agement of the parochial schools alto- 
gether indefensible.” It was because 
these schools, which were designed for the 
whole people of Scotland, are under the 
exclusive management of the Establish- 
ed Church, representing only a third of 
the nation. heowiinn to the present 
constitution and management of these 
schools, no Free Churchman can be a 
teacher in them. About sixty Free 
Church teachers went out from them at 
the disruption. The six hundred and 


fifty schools of the Free Church are not 


called ‘‘ parochial,” this term being re- 
stricted to the schools of the Establish- 
ed Church. | 


COST OF INTEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Logan, commissioner of the Scot- 
tish Temperance League, has published ~ 
a pamphlet in which he gives the moral 
statistics of Glasgow, the largest city of 
Scotland, containing a population of 
260,000, and the strong hold of com- 
merce, of knowledge and of piety. 
There are 108 churches and chapels, 
which cost $4000 each on an average, 
in pew rents and ministers’ salaries, 
amounting in the whole to $432,000. 
These churches and chapels contribute: 
each on an average $1500 per annum 
for religious purposes, home and domes- 
tic, amounting to $162,000. © 

The various benevolent institutions 
of the city, viz. Lunatic Asylum, Royal 
Infirmary, Eye Infirmary, Lock Hospi- 
tal, Lying-in-Hospital, Old Man’s Asy- 
lum, Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, rag- 
ged schools, and other more private 
charitable institutions, cost $175,000 
per annum. Voluntary contributions, 
for various charitable purposes, $50,- 
000. Three hundred different schools 
cost each on an average $600, or the 
whole $180,000. The annual poor 
rates are $692,500. The cost of pri- 
sons, criminal prosecutions, &c. $125,- 
000. Police expenditure $233,500; 
making a grand total of expenditures. 
for religious instruction, benevolent in- 
stitutions, education, poor-rates, police, 
and criminal departments of $2,050,000. 

Confessedly this is a large sum; but 
numerous and important as the objects 
are among which it is distributed, they 
receive a less sum than is lavished 
upon the single article of intoxicating 
drink, which costs the city of Glasgow 
no less than $6,000,000; siz millions 
of dollars annually! So that the cost 
of drinking exceeds the sum total of 
the institutions enumerated by three 
millions nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum! . 

It follows that for every dollar de- 
voted to religious purposes, ten are 
consumed in intoxicating drink; for 
every dollar devoted to charitable and 
educational purposes, fifteen are spent 
in liquors; for every dollar paid as poor 
rates, nine are spent in ardent spirits; 
for every dollar devoted to police an 
criminal prosecutions, seventeen are ex- 
pended in intoxicating drink. The 
whole sum devoted to religious instruc- 
tion, education, benevolent objects, 
charities, hospitals, police, &c., divided 
equally among the inhabitants of the 
city, would give eight dollars to each; 
the sum expended in intoxicating drink 


alone, equally divided, would give $27 


to each individual, women, children, 
and infants included. 


= 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


‘‘T cannot but take occasion to ex- 
press my gratitude to God for my in- 
fant baptism, not only as it was an 
early admission into the visible body 
of Christ, but as it furnished my pious 
parents with a good argument, (and I 
trust through grace a prevailing argue 
ment) for an early dedication of m 
own self to God in my childhood. 
God has wrought any good work upon 
my soul, I desire with humble thank- 
fulness to acknowledge the moral inffu- 


ence of my infant baptism upon it.”— 
Henvy. | 
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Institutions of the land. 


lutely nothing, except through the medium 


‘truly wonderful that a reasoning and re- 


of his destiny hereafter. The blind folly 


just as hateful as a vicious habit of life. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN.| 


‘SATURDAY, March 9, 18608 
Published at No. 148 Chestnut strost, side 
at No. Youu, Three Comte 


Tsoustes ay Geweva.—The letter of 
our Paris correspondent, on the first page, 
refer.ta.the.defection of Professor Scherer, 
and.merely adverts to the peculiar form of 
hie-error. As we understand it, this is an 
old ¢rrot with a new face, but one of the 
insidious and destructive, making 
évery man’s own impressions the supreme 
guthority to him in matters of religion. It 
is only another proof of a conviction we 
have long entertained, that the great adver- 
sary of the truth is not as fertile in, inven- 
tion. as some -have supposed, and that to 
provide-for his poverty, he is compelled to 
revive: his old lies, often refuted, to de- 
ceive those whose fate it is to be deceived. 


Prayer ror Cotteces.—The last Thurs- 
day in February was very generally ob- 
served ds a day of prayer for the Literary 
The interesting | 
object and the present loud and urgent call 
for more labourers to enter into the field, 
excited the attention of Christians; and 
the concerts of prayer in many of the 
cities, and in many churches of the coun- 
try, we are glad to learn, were observed 
with a spirit of earnest devotion which we 
doubt not will be followed with the divine 
blessing. 

‘The officers of a large number of Col- 
leges united in a special call upon the 
churches to remember, with them, the day 
as a season of prayer; but we regret that 
the call was not sent to the press sufficient- 
ly early to secure its wider circulation. 


— 


TRANSFERRED.—At a meeting 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, held on 
the 6th inst., the Eleventh Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, of which the Rev. 
John L. Grant was the late pastor, was, on 
its own application, received under the 
watch and care of the Presbytery. The 
church building, which is a very hand- 
some one, is situated on Vine street above 
12th, Philadelphia. 


= 


Beier 1n THE Trutu.—lIn relation 
to the things of God, man is so situa- 
ted that faith becomes indispensable. Mat- 
ters ‘of sense are those which concern 
our inferior being; but those which refer 
to our higher, spiritual nature, must be 
matter of faith, What can we know of 
God, of his perfection and glory, of his 
purposes and determinations, of the rules 
of his government, of his methods of judg- 
ment and mercy, unless as subjects of re- 
yelation, to be received and appreciated by 
faith? What do we know of our own 
moral relations to God and to our fellow 
men, the dangers to which our souls are 
exposed, and of the hopes in which they 
may indulge, of the felicities of heaven and 
the miseries of hell, except through faith 
in God’s teachings? When we come to 
inquire into the work of redemption, into 
all those parts which make up the perfect 
whole, the constitution of the person of 
Christ, his official designation, his media- 
torial character, the nature of his sacrifice, 
the availability of his substitution in effect- 
ing our salvation, we know nothing, abso- 


of faith. No wonder then that faith should 
occupy so prominent a place in the system 
of true religion. The religion of the gos- 
pel is one of faith, as all false and opposing 
ones are religions of sense, and have so 
much to do with visible ceremony or super- 
stitious feeling. In view of all this, it is 


flecting being should ever depreciate faith, 
or attempt to lower its importance. It is 
unspeakably important that every one 
should know what he is to believe, and in 
what measures his faith is to be exercised. 
However successful it may prove, it is 
nevertheless one of the shallowest artifices 
of the devil, that it matters little what a 
man believes, and that in such things he 
incurs no dangerous responsibility. On 
the contrary, it does infinitely concern 
every one, what may be the objects of his 
faith, inasmuch as upon these must depend 
the direction of his life here, and the nature 


of some may proceed so far as to make it a 
matter of indifference, so far as human sal- 
vation is concerned, whether God or idols, 
whether Christ or Mohammed are the objects 
of faith. Others, not proceeding to such an 
extreme, while admitting the necessity of 
a right faith on certain leading points, con- 
tend for the innocence of all modes of faith, 
as related to other subjects of revelation. 
There may be all possible variety of opin- 
ion without danger, as they allege; as if 
the Almighty did not concern himself about 
the manner in-which his communications 
to man were interpreted, or was willing to 
admit that he had expressed them so am- 
biguously as to justify opposite interpreta- 
tions! The thought is revolting. We do 
not assume to be the judges of other men’s 
faith, yet we believe there is an infallible 
and strict Judge, by whom every man’s 
faith will be scrutinized in the minutest 
particular, and to whom a vicious belief is 


That the Holy Scriptures in all their teach- 
ings are not understood alike and in the same 
true sense by all, is not to be attributed to 
any unavoidable defect of mind, but to a 
depraved state of heart in those who fall 
short. In the higher and lower variations 
of religious error, Satan employs men of 
corrupt mind, proud, self-confident, specu- 
lative, and subtle, to pervert plain truth, 
and then finds entrance for such perver- 
sions, into the minds of other men, who, 
although not possessed of the tact to origi- 
nate error, have hearts sufficiently depraved 
to receive it. Error in belief is ever the 
index of a fallen, depraved nature ; and the 
latter, so far from being the palliation of 
the:former, constitutes its criminality. 
This *fact should disturb that too common 
complacency which men feel in the pecu- 
‘ities Of their’belief. It should alarm 
(them, lest they have adopted their views 
too much. on trust, too much in accord- 


eto their own ease and indal- 
ey and without that humble, fer- 
bat, and importunate prayer to the great 

cher, who alone can instruct them 
ight. “If men believed atid were per- 


and-|-suaded, as. they should. be, that they are 


answerable for all they believe, as well as 
for all that they do, there would be more 
care in the adoption of their creeds. Belief 


| is not only of infinite concern as it renders 


us accountable to God, but on*account of 
the. happy influences of a Tight faith in 
producing a holy life: The more closely 
we conform to all God’s holy teachings, 
the more strictly will our life be conformed 
to his blessed will. He that would walk 
safely in the way of life should be acquaint- 
ed with its minutest way-marks. And we 
may say too, he that would be happy 
as well as safe, should make no mistake in 
matters of belief. The purest faith brings 
the purest enjoyment, and often does a sin- 
gle error of faith obscure a Christian’s 
path, and cast a veil over his eternal pros- 
pects, which would otherwise gladden him 
with their brightness. 


CHURCH PAPER SCHEME. 


Our attention is reluctantly drawn to this 
subject again, by an extra sheet of the 
Hollidaysburg Register, directed to the 
“ministers, ruling elders, and heads of 
families in the Presbyterian Church,” and 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. McKinney, of 
Hollidaysburg. We have no intention of 
entering at large into the discussion of this 
subject. We wish only to explain the matter 
referred to in the extra. Dr. McKinney pub- 
lished, anonymously, an article in the Bib- 
lical Repertory, upon which, in the exer- 
cise of our unquestioned right, we offered 
some strictures. We had no means of as- 
certaining the authorship, neither, did we 
make the attempt, and our reply was to 
the article and without the slightest refer- 
ence to its origin. Dr. McKinney avow- 
ing the article, claimed it as a right or mat- 
ter of justice, to answer us through our 
own columns. 

According to all editorial usage in such 
cases, he had no such right, but we did 
not rest on this ground, but refused inser- 
tion to his reply on the simple ground, 
that he could not with reason expect that 
we should make our paper the medium, of 


‘ | informing our readers through his pen, 


that we were guilty of a grievous fraud 
and imposition in overcharging them for 
our paper! We did not, as conscientious 
men, believe that we were charging twice 
as much for our paper as it was worth, and 
we did not intend that Dr. McKinney or 
any other man, whatever might be his 
standing in the Church, should with our 
concurrence tell our subscribers so. We 
stated to Dr. McKinney, that we might 
with as much propriety ask the use of his 
pulpit to persuade his congregation that 
we could procure for them better preach- 
ing than they now enjoyed for one-half of 
the money. In declining the publication 
of the article we acted with all the re- 
spect we entertain for its author. Such is 
our explanation of the fact to which he 
now adverts in his circular, and we leave 
it to the judgment of our readers. 

We are thoroughly convinced that a 
paper such as the Presbyterian, in all re- 
spects, cannot be safely published on lower 
terms than we propose. If Dr. McKinney 
thinks it might profitably be published at 
half price, why does he not make the ex- 
periment? The field is open to him, and he 
can without hinderance enter it as a com- 
petitor. He surely cannot believe it, and 
hence the after-thought, that the Church, 
in its highest judicatory, is to be the patron, 


and that in the beginning, the whole 2500 
congregations are to be called on for one or 
more years to raise collections to put the 
machinery in motion. This, as we attempt- 
ed to show, was the most hazardous project 
ever suggested to the Church, and the good 
sense of every Presbyterian will see it in 
this light, we think, if they will deliberately 
ponder it. 
in the Methodist Church—a Church in the 
very frame work of its constitution the most 
absolute and despotic in its government. 
Free Presbyterians must have a free press, 
and they will contend to the death, before 
they submit to the principle that they are 


It has never been tried, except 


not to have papers through which they can 
canvass even the proceedings of their eccle- 
siastical judicatories. A free press aroused 
the slumbering energies of the Church and 
urged it to reform, when its Supreme Judi- 


catory was in the hands of those who were 


gradually undermining its great principles. 
Twenty years’ experience shou ye led 
to some wiser project than that now pro- 
posed, which is to put unlimited power in 


the hands of an individual, the appointee 
of the General Assembly, who for a year at 


least, shall be the Pope of the Church to 
issue his bulls. | 

On the subject of cheapness, which is 
in fact the only popular feature of this new 
project, (for there are always many who 
would enjoy the labours of others, without 
the disagreeable necessity of paying for 
them,) we have already expressed our 
opinion, that it is a wrong principle in 
our fallen nature, which is appealed to, 
and which, when aroused, may cut more 
ways than one. If the generous in the 
church are to be called on to raise a fund 
to furnish cheap newspapers to those who 


are unwilling to pay, they may be called 


on to furnish a ministry without cost, 


schools without cost, and we know not 


what else. 
We intimated to Dr. McKinney in our 


‘private correspendence with him, that, un- 
der a wrong apprehension, he was doing a 
real disservice to the Church. While every 
effort was making to elevate the standard 
of benevolence, to inspire the people with 
nobler views of duty in contributing ac- 
cording to their ability, this scheme was 
interposed to retard and. obstruct the ef- 
fort, by making the people believe that 
they should insist on having every thing 
cheap! The man who is taught to be- 
lieve that he is subjected to a grievance 
in paying a fair equivalent for a news- 
paper, will easily be led to conclude that 
he is imposed on when called to -con- 
tribute where the equivalent is less ob- 
vious. In offering these remarks, we are 
not conscious of an unkind feeling to any 
one. We believe our brethren who are 
| most prominent in promoting the new 

ance with their prejudices, with too-muck | scheme; ere labouring under a misappre- 


hension,. We. think they should let well 


enough glone.. New experiments are al- 
ways doubtful, They may result in no- 
thing better than the subversion of that 
which is established, without’ establishing 
any thing half as good in its place. © 


A SECT THAT IS NO SECT. 


The Puritan Recorder very pointedly 
and pertinently remarks that Unitarians 
claim to be no sectarians—* that they area 
sect which is no sect, an embodiment of 
Christianity in its fulness, an idea too tran- 
scendental for common apprehension.” 

On this ground they claim that the Har- 
vard University is not in sectarian hands, 
notwithstanding the Unitarian character of 
its officers, and the consequent tone of its 
religious teachings. This is very flimsy and 
not very manly ground to take in defence 
of a wrong. Infidelity itself is rigidly sec- 
tarian, and oftentimes more bigoted and 
exclusive than the most intolerant of nomi- 
nal Christians. Give it the power to per- 
secute, and it is quite as fierce for martyr- 
fires, as Rome itself. 

The pretence that Unitarianism is liberal 
Christianity, and therefore that the Univer- 
sity is free to all who will enjoy its advan- 
tages is not an honest plea. And the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are waking up to the 
subject, with an increasing disposition and 
determination to see the Hall of the Puri- 
tans restored to its primitive orthodoxy. 
With these efforts we have great sympa- 
thy, and earnestly desire to see them suc- 
cessful. They will be successful if pur- 
sued with perseverance and faith. Every 
thing that ought to be done, can be done, 
and we are confident that some who have 
put their hands to the work will not desist, 


till the institution is brought back to its 


primitive, orthodox character, and thus 
practically made the College of the State. 
More than half of the youth of the State, 
are now as effectually shut of it, as if they 
were debarred by positive enactment. 


KIRWAN AMONG THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

We learn, on authority, to which we 
give the fullest confidence, that in a large 
establishment, in the city of New York, 
where a great numbef of workmen are 
employed, some twenty of them being 


| Roman Catholics, have been in the habit 


for some time past of meeting to study the 
evidences for and against the faith in which 
they have been educated. They have 
taken the letters of Kirwan and the letters 
of Bishop Hughes, as general guides to 
the points in dispute, and as furnishing a 
fair statement of the argument on both 
sides of the question.. The result of their 
inquiry thus far has been that nearly the 
whole number are convinced that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is an imposition, and 
they renounce their faith in it. ) 

Earnestly do we hope that they may be 
guided by the word and the Spirit of God 
to embrace the truth and find rest in the 
doctrines of the Reformation. The atten- 
tion of these men was roused by the Kir- 
wan letters, and the effect they produced 
should encourage the wider circulation of 
these letters, which certainly do take a 
strong hold of the minds of those who read 
them. 

This is the connection in which to 
say that Romanism can not make aggres- 
sive advancement in this country, if Pro- 
testants are but roused to the use of right 
means to stay it. The free Bible is the 
greatest hindrance to Popery, and they 
who put it in the reach of the people are 
building a wall against the advance of the 
enemy. We cannot, and we would not 
arrest the progress of the tide of foreign 
Romanists. Let them come, but let it be 
ours to put into their hands, and the hands 
of their children, those means of arriving at 
the trath which will effectually open their 
eyes. The second or third generation may 
be saved. 


THE PERFECTIONISTS OF ONEIDA. 


_ It may be remembered, we think it will 
hardly have been forgotten, that a few 
weeks ago we Called attention to the pro- 
ceedings and the avowed principles of a 
sect of people who have established in 
Oneida county, New York, an association, 
in which they are living in the practice of 
such rites as may not be so much as named 
among decent people. It would be unne- 
cessary to recur to the subject again, were 
it not to add that the sect is spreading it- 
self in other parts of the country, and we. 
are informed that in some of the cities 
groups are forming on the same principle. 
The chief feature of the new system is the 
avowal of the doctrine that the highest vir- 
tue is to be found in the fullest indul- 
gence of the passions. 

It is one of the most remarkable mani- 
festations of the depravity of human nature 
that has ever been revealed. It puts to 
the blush all the stories of fanaticism that 
former ages have handed down for our in- 
struction, and deserves to be spoken of as 
a warning to those who stand, to take heed 
lest they fall. 

We are informed that in a city not a 
hundred miles from where we are writing, 
the disciples of this new sect have become 
so numerous that they are forming an asso- 
ciation: they have taken a house, and are 
preparing to enter upon the systematic 
observance of their fanatical and disgusting 
orgies. ‘The wives of some citizens who 
hold the scheme in abhorrence, have been 
so far led astray by the delusion, that they 
spend a large portion of their time in the 
house that has been procured for the asso- 
ciation, and they are making progress to- 
ward perfection in the way that this new 
light leads. Nor are these people the most 
ignorant and weak. On the contrary, some 
of them are intelligent, and have hitherto 
been looked upon as sensible. They are 
doubtless some of the wickedest people, 
who have by mistake been introduced into 
Christian churches; deceivers, not deceiv- 
ed; they have now, under the cloak of 
superior sanctity, sought to gratify their 
own lusts; while they would persuade the 
world that they are eminently pure. Some 
of them are deluded. By a power of the 
devil, they have been seduced to their 
destruction, and no one can fail to mourn 
over their sad and irrecoverable fall. They 
seem to be given up of God to a strong de- 


lusion. 


It cannot be that these views and prac- | 


cy. We do not speak of them in any spi-. 
rit of fear. But they deserve to be men-. 


tioned among the signs of the times, and | 
and one for the persecuted Portuguese from 


as indicating that the only safety of society 
is in adherence to the sound doctrines of 
evangelical religion. The family consti- 
tution, the great safeguard of social order, 
is the emanation of our holy religion, and 
when it is invaded, it is by those who abuse 
or reject the doctrines of the gospel. 

These facts are also in point to show how 
vile men and women may be, and yet 
claim to be very holy. True religion 
opens the eyes of a man to his imperfec- 
tions and sins; while that is no religion, 
but the wildest fanaticism which impels 
one to believe himself holy while he is de- 
fying the commandments of God. 


— 


ALL AT IT, AND ALWAYS AT IT. 

There is so much to do, and so little 
time to do it in, and so few to help in doing 
it, that this motto is worthy of universal 
acceptation and adoption. Every church 
ought to take it and act upon it; every 
community, every religious and benevolent 
institution. It isa noble motto for the friends 
of truth, of humanity, of every name, and 
whatever the good work which they would 
promote. 

Pastors might preach the motto, and 
commend it to those of their people who 
are inclined to be at ease in Zion. If the 
individual churches would adopt it, how 
their power for good would be augmented ! 
In the promotion of every work to which 
the Church is called, what rapid and steady 
advancement would be secured, if all would 
take hold, and hold on. In united effort 
there is strength; in united effort contin- 
ued there is infalliblesuccess. The Church 
needs to be revived—if all would go to the 
throne of divine grace, and there plead 
always, “with all prayer and supplica- 
tion,” the blessing would speedily come. 

Such an effort the Church ought to make 
for the salvation of sinners. God employs 
his people to work with him and for him 
to accomplish this result. He follows their 
humble labours with his Spirit, and they 
come from the field rejoicing, with gathered 
sheaves intheir arms. But a sudden, spas- 
modic effort, followed by slothfulness and 
neglect, is not what God requires of his 
servants. He would have them all at it, 
and always at it. They should put forth 
systematic, united, persevering efforts to 
bring the ungodly under the,power of the 
truth, within the reach of those means that 
he has appointed for the salvation of souls. 
Such labours persevered in, will not fail 
of usefulness. God has ordained the preach- 
ing of the word; men must be brought 
under the sound of the gospel, or they will 
not hear it. How can they believe, except 
they hear? And if any church should 
undertake to bring within the hearing of 
the word those in the bounds of the con- 
gregation who are living in habitual neglect 
of thet means of grace, how many would: 
be reached immediately who are now per- 
ishing in their sins! 

So of the Sabbath school; so of contri- 
butions to objects of Christian benevolence. 
To cause the schemes of usefulness in 
which the Church is engaged to accom- 
plish all that they are capable of doing, the 
whole Church ought to be always at work. 
There is a place for every man, and every 
man ought to be in his place. Yet it is 
true, that in most of our churches the la- 
bour devolves on a few; the great mass 
of the people do nothing but enjoy the 
results of others’ labours. 


— 


Tue Otpest GraDUATE OF PRINCETON 
CottecE.—The venerable Samuel Bald- 
win, of Newark, New Jersey, died in that 
city on Saturday, 2d inst. at the advanced 
age of ninety-six. He graduated at Nas- 
sau Hall in 1770, at the age of sixteen, Dr. 
Witherspoon being President of the College 
at the time. James Madison, afterwards 
President of the United States, Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President, the father of Dr. Spring of 
New York, and other men of distinction 
were in college with him. He was until 
his death the oldest living graduate of Nas- 
sau Hall, and at the centennial celebration 
his absence was deeply regretted, and his 
name was given by Governor Pennington 


in a toast on that occasion. 


Jewisu Misstonary.—The Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, Courier notices the sojourn in that 
city of Nessim Bar Shemalah, one of a 
party of Jewish missionaries, who have tra- 
velled from Persia to raise money in differ- 
ent parts of the world, to liberate a large 
body of their brethren, including some Chris- 
tians, said to amount to twenty thousand 
souls, who are at present held in slavery in 
the Persian Empire, and who can only be 


liberated upon the payment of a ransom. 


New Paprer.—The first number of a 
new paper, entitled the Erskine Miscel- 
lany, has made its appearance. It is a 
medium sheet, published weekly in Due 
West, Abbeyville District, South Carolina, 
by members of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, and edited by Messrs. 
Bonner and Lindsay, with the Rev. W. R. 
Hemphill, associate editor. 

We are also gratified to see that our 
Moravian brethren in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, have commenced the publication 
of a monthly “ Moravian Church Miscel- 
lany,”’ which will contain full accounts of 
their proceedings as a Church. 


Mos Law.—Mr. Leahey, it appears 
from the St. Louis papers, narrowly es- 
caped with his life from a mob excited 
against him by his lectures against Roman- 
ism. Whether Mr. Leahey’s course is 
imprudent is not here the question; if he 
offends against the law let the law punish 
him, but we protest against the right of a 
mob to settle the question with bowie 
knives. If the lecturer defames the Ro- 
manist, let intelligent Romanists expose his 
falseness ; but surely no reasonable man will 
respect Popery more, when they find the 
strongest argument they can use in ward- 
ing off an attack is personal violence. It 
is said that the worst things the lecturer 
says against Romanists are read from their 
own books—let them answer him by pub- 
licly repudiating these books. This will 
avail them more in the judgment of the 
community, than the slaughter of their ad- 
versary. 


tices will obtain any great amount of curren- 2 
‘five dollars from Mr. S. Cumming, Hamp- 


have received 


ton, Virginia, forthe Hungarian Institution. 
Also one dollar for the Charch in Lyons, 


J. F. G.. Twenty dollars from a “ Friend 
to France,”’ Spartanburg Court House, 
South Carolina, for the evangelical cause 
in France, and five dollars from Mr. Tho- 
mas Inglis, Christianburg, Virginia, for the 
Colonization Society. 


Give To Eacu His Dut.—A selected ar- 
ticle appeared in our paper last week enti- 
tled “ This new art of printing,” in which 
the Pope is made to caution his followers 
against the “wicked use of the new art of 
printing.” In looking over the Encyclical 
Letter we find the caution directed against 
the “depraved abuse of the art of printing.’ 


| He does not call it a new art, and we should 


be sorry to wrong him by putting into his 
mouth what he did not say. 


Crelesinstical Record. 


The Rev. J. N. Saunders has been in- 
vited to the church in Evansville, Indiana, 
and has asked the churches of Goshen and 
Middletown, to unite with him in request- 
ing a dissolution of the pastoral relation. 

The Rev. John Dale, of Knightstown, 
Indiana, has received a call from the Ko- 
koma church, in Howard county, Indiana, 
and has asked a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation, with a view to its acceptance. 

The Presbytery of Tuskaloosa, on the 


22d ult. dissolved the pastoral relation be-_ 


tween the Rev. R. H. Chapman and the 
church at Greensboro’, and dismissed Mr. 
Chapman to join the Presbytery of East 
Alabama. 

The pastoral connexion between the Rev. 
Dr. Hardenberg and the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Franklin street, New York, was 
re-established on Sabbath, 3d inst. under 
pleasant auspices for both pastor and people. 


President Mahan, of Oberlin, we under- 


stand, has returned from Europe, and has 
been called to the Free Church in Newark, 
New Jersey. | 

The Rev. Charles Stewart, late of Fay- 
ette county, Kentucky, has received and 
accepted a call from the Church, in Savan- 
nah, Missouri. 

The Rev. J. W. Miller, has on account 
of health, resigned the pastoral care of the 
church at Houston, Texas, and the Rev. 
L. S. Gibson, late of Philadelphia, has 
been unanimously elected as his successor. 

The Rev. W. H. Moore, has removed 
from Rising Sun, Indiana, to Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, and taken charge of the 
church in that place. ' 

The Rev. Charles Fitch, of Rising Sun, 
Indiana, has removed to Mount Vernon, 
Illinois, having received a call to the church 
in that place. 

The Rev. Dr. Yantis has resigned the 
pastoral care of the Salt Pond Church, 
Missouri. The St. Louis Presbytery says, 
the church is anxious to secure a successor 
to the Doctor, and will give him a liberal 
support. 

The Rev. John D. Matthews has de- 
clined the call of the church at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 


REVIVALS ON LONG ISLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Jamaica, March 2d, 1850. 

Messrs. Editors—It will gratify you 
and your readers to learn that there is a 
most interesting work of grace in the con- 
gregation at Easthampton, Long Island. 
Within a year, that people have been called 
to bury their young pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Huntting, and have met with a further dis- 
appointment in having the call which they 
presented to a candidate declined. A let- 
ter from one of the ruling elders states that 
there was quite a general despondency, and 
vital religion was at a low ebb, although 
the congregation remained united. “But 
when all earthly resources seemed to fail,’’ 
this elder writes, “the Lord has returned 
suddenly to his temple; and one can only 
exclaim, What has the Lord wrought! A 
few weeks since, our meetings were never 
thinner, and now they were never more 
crowded. As far as means are concerned, 
they were never more impotent. To this 
hour the greatest stillness prevails. The 
meetings are held every evening; and the 
number of hopeful converts is much larger 
than in any revival for the last fifty years, 
in the same length of time. I dare hardly 
relate what my eyes have been permitted 
to see. In the first stages of the work, 
(and to a great extent this is still the fact) 
it was confined to children and young peo- 
ple; but men-of fifty are also of the num- 
ber. Last Thursday evening, you can 
judge of our surprise, when but few pre- 
sent knew that Dr. (the cool, cal- 
culating, cautious man of the world,) was 
particularly anxious about the salvation of 
his own or the souls of others, stepped from 
his pew and commenced conversing with 
those near him on the importance of the great 
salvation, and stated that he trusted he had 
been enabled that day to give himself up to 
the Lord, and was rejoicing in hope of a 
glorious immortality, by the cross of Christ. 
After the meetings are dismissed, there is 
a season devoted by the officers of the church 
to conversation with the anxious, and those 
who have recently obtained hope.”’ 

“Last Saturday week, visited 
the aged . She is deprived of sight ; 
but her other faculties are wonderful. She 
told that she had been expecting 
every day, for three months, that the Lord 
would return suddenly to his temple, and 


build up his church. During the week her 


strength has greatly failed, and she appears 
to be rapidly hastening to the grave; but 
she has this day rejoiced in the hopeful 
conversion of two of her grandsons.” 

In the prayers of this aged saint, (for no 
doubt she had been wrestling in prayer for 
that blessing which she had been expecting 


' every day for three months,) we perhaps 


discover the secret of this remarkable work 
in a congregation destitute of a pastor, and 
at present supplied by a young man who 
has just received licensure. O that the 
number of such praying ones may be in- 


creased. The Church and the world know 
not how much they are indebted to them 


for the richest blessings. And O that we 


may learn to cease from man, and trust in 
that God who chooses the weak things of 
the world to,confound the mighty. M. 

-P.S. There are also revivals at South- 
ampton, (Rev. H. N. Wilson’s church,) and 
at Sag Harbour, (Rev. Mr. Copp’s.) 


For the Presbyterian. 
PIOUS MOTHERS. 


THEIR COMPENSATION FOR SACRIFICES. 

Little Samuel was now under the care 
of good old Eli at Shiloh. His business 
was to minister to the priest during his 
services in the sanctuary. Samuel was 
not of the Levitical tribe, nor of the family 
of Aaron, to which the priesthood was con- 
fined, and therefore he could never be 
made a priest; but he was intended for 
something higher, to be a prophet of the 
Lord, and among the most favoured of all 
his servants; and, as he was a devoted 
child, and was designated to an important 
office, the sanctuary was a suitable place 
for his residence, and for his education in 
the law of the Lord. Every year his 
father and mother came to Shiloh, and 
Hannah was accustomed every year to 
bring for her beloved son a little coat, 
when she came up with her husband to 
offer the yearly sacrifice. Eli, the aged 
priest, seems to have been greatly gratified 
by having such a lovely, pious child to min- 
ister to him; especially as he had no com- 
fort in his own sons; for they were wretch- 
edly depraved, and acted in the most im- 
pious and licentious manner. Too much 
lenity and indulgence had been the old 
man’s fault in the government of his fam- 
ily. The case is not uncommon among 
pious men, and is here recorded as a sol- 
emn warning to parents. What! did he 
never reprove his sons for their wickedness? 
He did; but he should have done more— 
he should have exercised his authority and 
restrained them. When a report was 
brought to him of the abominable conduct 
of his sons, “ He said to them, Why do ye 
such things? for l hear of your evil dealings 
from all the people.”” This was a very in- 
sufficient reproof and punishment for their 
wicked conduct. And the Lord was not 


pleased with him, on account of his too 


lenient treatment of his sons. “And there 
came a man of God unto Eli, and said unto 
him, Thus saith the Lord, Did I plainly 
appear unto the house of thy father when 
they were in Egypt, in Pharaoh’s house? 
And did I choose him out of all the tribes 
of Israel to be my priest, to offer upon my 
altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod 
before me? And did I give the house of 
thy father all the offerings made by fire of 
the children of Israel? Wherefore kick 
ye at my sacrifice, and at mine offering 
which I have commanded in my habita- 
tion; and honourest thy sons above me, to 
make yourselves fat with the chiefest of all 
the offerings of Israel my people? Where- 
fore the Lord God of Israel saith, I said, 
indeed, that thy house and the house of 
thy father should walk before me for ever. 
But now the Lord saith, Be it far from me, 
for them that honour me, I will honour; 
and they that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed. Behold the days come, that I 
will cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father’s house, that there shall not be an 
old man in thine house. And thou shalt 
see an enemy in my habitation, in all the 
wealth which God shall give Israel: and 
there shall not be an old man in thy house 
for ever. And the man of thine, whom 1 
shall not cut off from mine altar, shall be to 
consume thine eyes, and to grieve thine 
heart; and all the increase of thine house 
shall die in the flower of theirage. And 
this shall be a sign unto thee, that shall 
come upon thy two sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas; in one day they shall die both 
of them. And I will raise up a faith- 
ful priest, that shall do according to that 
which is in my heart, and in my mind; 
and I[ will build him a sure house; and he 
shall walk before mine anointed for ever. 
And it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is left in thine house shall come and 
crouch to him for a piece of silver, and a 
morsel of bread, and shall say, Put me, I 
pray thee, into one of the priests’ offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread.” (1 Sam. 
ii, 27-36.) I have thought proper to ex- 
hibit to the reader the whole of this re- 


markable message from God to his servant” 


Eli, because, I am of opinion, that it has 
not been duly considered by pious parents. 
Many are the suggestions which would 
naturally arise in the mind of the attentive 


‘| reader, but which we have not now time to 


mention. | 
Let us now return to Samuel and his 
parents. When Eli saw them, he uttered 
a fervent prayer in their behalf, which was 
signally answered. “And Eli blessed El- 
kanah and his wife, and said, The Lord 
give thee seed of this woman, for the loan 
which is lent to the Lord.’”? The kind- 
hearted old priest saw that it was a sore 
trial for the mother to be separated from 
this her pious and only child; and he, 
therefore, prayed that other children might 
be given to her. It is not probable that she 
had any such expectation when she made 
an offering of her son. But behold the 
goodness and faithfulness of the Lord! 
Behold how he comforts and blesses this 
pious mother, and compensates her for the 
perpetual loan of her first-born son! In 
the place of the one son, he gave her five 


‘children; three sons and two daughters. 


For it is recorded, that “the Lord visited 
Hannah, so that she conceived, and bare 
three sons and two daughters.”” Thus the 
barren woman was turned into the fruitful 
mother; or as Hannah by a prophetic im- 
pulse declared in her song, “The barren 
hath born seven.’’ With, probably, some 
reference to this portion of the sacred his- 


tory, the Psalmist, in the 113th’ Psalm, 


sings, “Ele maketh the barren woman to 
keep house, and to be a joyful mother of 
children. Praise ye the Lord.” Here the 
history of Hannah ends: she appears no 
more in the sacred history except in the 
person of her son. But she found full oc- 
cupation and dear delight in nursing and 
training the children which God had given 
her. | 

From this portion of sacred history, let 
pious mothers learn, cheerfully and unre- 
servedly, to consecrate their children to 
God, and educate them for his service. 
While she instils into their susceptible 
minds the precious truths of God’s word, 
the Spirit of God may so impress them on 


the infant’s heart, that they shall become a 
living seed, a germ of grace, a principle of 
spiritual life. How knowest thou, O mo- 
ther! but thou art engaged in preparing & 
faithful minister of the gospel; or, perhaps, 
an honoured missionary to the heathen or 
to the Jews? Believe in the power and 
grace of Christ, and it shall be to thee ac- 
cording to thy faith. Thou shalt have a 
son, like Hannah, ministering in the sanc- 
tuary, and by his prayers bringing down 
blessings on the Church. Trust in the 
Lord, and he shall bring it to pass. The 
Church is now calling for the aid of pious 
mothers, to supply her with ministers; for 
the harvest is great and the labourers few. 
She has seminaries, colleges, academies, 
parochial schools, and education societies. 
But all these will not be adequate to supply 
her wants, without the aid of pious mothers. 
Come, then, ye believing, praying matrons, 
give up your sons from their birth to the 
service of the Lord. Now, perhaps, you 
hold in your arms a beloved infant. Let it 
be the Lord’s. Does not your heart respond, 
Yea, let it be the Lord’s? He gave it, and 
he has the best right to it. No evil can 
come of such a dedication, whatever may 
be the event. If the Lord should take such 
a child away, still it would be the Lord’s. 
And if he should live and not be employed 
in the ministry, the blessing of God may 
attend him in some other useful profession. 
All pious men are not to be ministers. 
Some pious men are more useful to the 
Church as laymen, than they would be as 
ministers. Who can doubt that John 
Howard and William Wilberforce were 
more useful than if they had been in the 
ministry ? A man may glorify God in any 
station, provided he is actuated by the true 
spirit of Christianity. But while we are 
pleading with mothers to dedicate their 
sons to the service of the Lord, we ought 
not to forget the daughters. Though these, 
according to the laws of Christ’s kingdom, 
cannot be public preachers, yet they can 
serve God in their own sphere, as truly as 
the stronger sex. They have their appro- 
priate duties. And all that has been said 
in these articles to mothers, shows the im- 
portance of having the female sex devoted 
to God. As virgins, devoted to the service 
of God, having no other to please, their 


care is altogether occupied with the con-« 
cerns of his kingdom; or as mothers, to’ 


whom it belongs to bear and nurse, and 
educate the rising generation. What indi- 
vidual in Great Britain effected more with 
the pen than Miss Hannah More? Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, also, has done much good. 
Mrs. Fry, too, was a rich blessing to so- 
ciety. And our own philanthropist, Miss 
Dix, should not be forgotten. AJA. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots of South Carolina. 
No. XXVIII. 


The section of country bordering on 
the eastern branch of Cooper river, and 
extending back southernly, was early 
designated as the Orange Quarter, and 
subsequently, as the Parish of St. Denis. 
About thirty-two families of Huguenot 
refugees were seated there, and consti- 
tuted for a time the exclusive population 
of that region. The former title, it is 
probable, was derived from the inde- 
pendent German principality (of the 
Prince of Orange) in the centre of Vau- 
cluse, Province of Avignon, on the 
Rhone. It will be recollected, that the 
Huguenots who resorted to that district 
as a refuge from the persecutions of 
Louis XIV. towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, were inhumanly 
butchered by the Vice-legate of the 
Province, with the sanction of that 
monarch, when peaceably assembled for 
divine worship. The massacre was per- 
petuated in the memory of the refugees 
in Carolina by distinguishing their set- 
tlement as the Orange Quarter. The 
battle field of St. Denis, in the vicinity 
of Paris, was the scene of a bloody en- 
counter, in 1567, between the Hugue- 
nots under the command of Condé, and 
the Popish army of Charles IX. led on 
by Montmorency; and may have sug- 
gested the title of the parish. 

The French Quarter Creek probably 
designates, by its name, the central 
point of the population at that time, 
and the section in which the immigrants 
were most numerously settled. I have 
conjectured that the French Protestants 
who were tratisported to the colony in 
1680 formed the nucleus of the popula- 
tion. Wilson, in his Account of the 
Province, &c., which was addressed to 
the Lords Proprietors, and published 
in 1682, alludes to the “‘ French Pro- 
testants there, (whom he calls French 
Vignaroons,) who are skilled in wine, 
and do no way doubt of producing great 
quantitys, and very good.” His re- 
marks seem evidently to refer to per- 
sons professionally engaged in the cul- 
ture of the vine—one of the objects of 
the transportation; and in whom, from 
his address, the proprietors must have 
been interested. We may, therefore, 
suppose that his reference was to those 
removed to the country by the govern- 
ment; and the earliest settlement of 
French Protestants, as a distinct com- 
munity, was that of the Orange Quar- 
ter. The period of that settlement 
may, therefore, be assigned to the year 
1680. 

The will of Czsar Moze is conclu- 
sive as to the existence of an organized 
congregation for public worship on the 
eastern branch of Cooper river in the 
year 1687; and here we locate the se- 
cond Christian church founded in the 
colony of South Carolina. Dr. Hum- 
phry, who was Secretary of the Epis- 
copal Missionary Society, incorpora- 
ted in 1701, for promoting Christian 
knowledge among those who had been 


-blessed with the light of gospel truth,* 


has stated that, M. Lepierre was the 
only minister of that Church. He 
must therefore have been the minister 
at the period of its organization; and 
as he died in 1728, it must have con- 
tinued under his pastorship until that 
year. But the truth of the assertion 
of Dr. Humphry — that he was the 
only ministcr—is at least very question- 
able; and I may here remark, that the 
few and disconnected statements, in re- 
lation, to the churches of the Huguenots 
beyond the city, which have been trans- 
mitted to us, proceed generally from 
doubtful authorities on that subject. 

In an “ Account of Missionaries sent 


- 


* King William patronized this Institution for the 
reason, as he stated, that—« The want of learned 
and orthodox ministers to instruct our loving sub- 
jects, in the colonies, in the principles of true reli- 
gion, had the more encouraged divers Romish priests 
and Jesuits to pervert and draw over our said loving 


subjects to Popish superstition and idolatry.” 


to South Carolin 


a,’ that writer says— 
that “Dr. Le Jean,* (the Episcopal 
missionary of Goose Creek, in 1706,) 
sometimes Visited the French settlement 


| in Orange Quarter, then entirely desti- _ 


tute of  minister,”’(?) “and administer- 
ed the sacraments them. This 
settlement consisted then of thirty-two 
families, out of which there were fifty 
persons communicants.” It appears — 
that, by the Act of the Legislature, in 
1706, a parish was laid out on the 
eastern branch of Cooper river, which 
embraced the Orange Quarter, “for the 
use of the French settlement there,” 
and which was called the Parish of 
St. Denis. This was the memorable™ 
Church Act, which permanently es- 
tablished in the Province the Episco- 
pal form of religious worship—by the 
organization of parish churches, provi- 
sions against non-conformity; &c. It was 
ordered that there shall be a rector or 
minister for each of the several parishes, 
to have care of the souls of the inhabi- 
tants, and that there shall be a per- 
petual succession of them. Each rector 
was declared to be incorporate. Provi- 
sion was made for performing the reli- 
gious services in the French language, 
and for using Dr. Durell’s translation 
of the English Prayer Book—in the 
Parishes of St. Denis, and of St. 
James, &c. It will appear in the 
sequel, however, that in neither of 
those parishes, containing exclusively a 
“French population, were the provisions 
of that act enforced, until several years 
had transpired from the period of its - 
ratification; that, during that time, 
there was not an incorporate rector in 
either of those churches, each of them 
having preserved its original distinctive — 
character, without ven wardens and 
vestrymen, and therefore, that they were 
not Episcopal churches, within the in- 
tent and meaning of that Act, and 
agreeably to the Constitution and forms 
of the Established Church of England. 

We are further informed by Dr. 
Humphry, that, as late as the year 
1713, “few of the French inhabitants 
attended service in the English church,t- 
for want of the language. The major 
part of them usually met together in a 
small church of their own, where they 
generally made a pretty full congrega- 
tion, when they had a found minister 
among them. They were poor, and 
unable to support their minister, and 
made application to the Assembly of 
the province, to be made a parish, and 
to have some public allowance for a 
minister episcopally ordained, who 
should use the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, and preach to them in 
French.” Notwithstanding the Act of 
1706, and their solicitude to become 
Episcopalians, they continued, for many 
years after, a distinct congregation; 
still adhering to their own peculiar 
forms of worship. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the | 
Missionary Society to convert them to 
Episcopacy. Common Prayer Books,” 


the younger people of the French.” 
These were no doubt the translation by , 
Dr. Durell; and were sent over by the - 
Missionary Society for that purpose. 
Madame de Maintenon, when told of ~ 
the obstinacy of the adult heretics in 
the kingdom, remarked—“ Instruct the 
children in the faith; they can be made 
good Catholics.” Such appears to have 
been the policy of the English clergy. 
After the death of Le Pierre in 
1728, the vacancy was supplied by the 
Rev. John James Tissot, another Freae®? 
Protestant; who, we are told, had been 
Episcopally ordained in England, and 
was sent over by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, “‘to take care,’’ in the phraseolo- 
gy of the Act of 1706, “of the souls 
of the French inhabitants of the Par- 
ish of St. Denis.” We may suppose, 
therefore, that a Parochial Church 
was then established among them—or- 
ganized — the provisions of . 
that Act. But M. Tissot died in the 
year 1768; and in the year 1768, an 
Act was passed by the Provincial Le- 
gislature,t ‘For. vesting the lands 
and effects lately belonging to the 
French Church, in the Parish of St. 
Denis, in the church wardens and ves- 
try of the said Parish.’”” The Act re-' 
cites—that, as the greatest part of the 
parishioners who understood the French 
language had died, and there being al- 
ready established a Chapel of Ease at 
Pumkeon Hill in the said Parish; the 
performance of divine service in the 
French tongue was no longer necessary. 
And the French congregation being in- 
corporated with the rest of the parish, 
the French church becoming useless for . 
a place of worship, and there being, 
moreover, no church wardens or vestry 
of the said French church, or any other 
person authorized by law to take chargé 
of the records and effects belonging to 
the same, it authorizes and directs the 
church wardens and vestry of the Parish 
of St. Thomas and St. Denis,§ and 
their successors, to sell and dispose of 
the lands belonging to the said French 


church or congregation, and to.take in 


their charge all records, bonds, moneys, 
and effects appertaining to it, &c.; and 
finally, to appropriate the entire pro- 


* Probably a Huguenot minister who had re- 
ceived Episcopal ordination. 


t Erected on Pompion Hill in 1703; and was a 
«“ Chapel of Ease.” The parish Church of St. 
Thomas and St. Denis, having its incorporate rector, 
church wardens and vestrymen, &c. was located at 
‘a more central point, and about four miles from 
Cainhoy, on the Wando River. Mr. Hasell was ap- 
pointed rector of the parish in 1709. The building 
had been completed the previous year. 


+ Dr. Arnold, in his Lectures on Modern History, 
has judiciously remarked—« That the Statute Book 
has not been more habitually referred to by writers 
on English History, has always seemed to me a 
matter of surprise.” ‘From all the laws of any 
given period, we find in the first place from their 
particularity a great additional help toward becom- 
ing familiar with the times in which they are pass- 
ed.” «Every thing of the nature of law has a pe- 
culiar interest and value, because it is the expression 
of the deliberate mind of the supreme government 
of society,” &c. Impressed with the correctness of 
this opinion, I have invariably deduced my state- 
ments from this source whenever available, in exclu- 
sion of other cotemporaneous authorities-at variance 
with the expressions of the Provincial Legislature. 
It is «« matter of surprise” that Bancroft and others 
who have written on the early history of South Ca- 
rolina seem to have consulted but superficially the 
Statute Book of that colony. Ramsay and Simms, 
who could have exhumed from the Archives of State 
every important fact in relation to that period of its 
history, appear to have examined the public records 
with little attention to the valuable materials they 
contain for the composition of a work minute in its 
detail and complete in its compilation. A work of 
that character is yet to be written. Asa literary work, 
Bancroft’s History maintains a merited preeminence, 
but not as a faithful delineation of the spirit of the 
, and of the true character of the religious and 
political parties which prevailed more or Jess in the 
discordant and heterogeneous population of the seve- 
ral colonies. That writer has been charged, with 
apparent justice, with an unceasing effort to secure 
a favourable reception of his production by all class- 
es of readers, whether Protestants or Papists, anti- 
Episcopalians or High-churchmen; with sacrificing, 
in plainer language, strict truthfulness to popularity. 
§ The two sections of country, nominally distin- 
guished by different titles, in all their civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, relations constituted one parish only. 
The parish church was in St. Thomas, and the Chapel 
of Ease in St. Denis. They were represented in. the “ 


Legislature as one electoral district. They have so 


as Humphry states, ‘‘were does to. 
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the Orange Quars 


- 


ter At the period of its dissolation, 
the Bronch | ion must 
but have had 


obliterated; and the theyoung 


composed the sdult 
the congregation no longer retained its 
on distinctive character and 
* The members became merged, 
in: their religious relations, with other 
Christian’ denominations, for the most 
part with the Epi lians; and the 
Act.of 1768 erased the name from the 
cal'records ofthe time. 
- “Mie following are the names of the 
Huguenot refugees who were inhabi- 
-tants of the Orange Quarter—Dupré, 
Videatit, Poitevin, Martien, Bonneau, 
Da Tarque, Roche, Simons, Bineau, Le 
Jeau, Lesesne, Peyre, Le Pierre, Quain- 
by, Moze, Boudinot, Lenoir, &. 
A Huevuernor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Second Presbyterian Church, Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 


_ The election of the Rev. Lewis H. 
Lee, as pastor of the 2d Presbyterian 
Church in Rahway, on Wednesda 
evening, 19th ult., was attended wit 
remarkable unanimity; adding another 
to the incidents of harmony and inter- 
est, which, from the first, have so dis- 
tinctly marked this undertaking. 
_» The following well-merited tribute of 
respect to the Rev. Charles K. Imbrie 
was then offered and passed, amid a 
most solemnly impressive and affecting 
scene. | 
Resolved, That, while as members of 
this infant enterprise, we feel called 
‘upon, at this time, to express our de- 
vout gratitude to the great Head of the 
Charch, for the very marked and signal 
blessings of his providence, with which, 
as by a pillar of cloud by day, and a 
‘pillar of fire by night, He has led this 
mission, from its incipiency to the pre- 
sent moment—we oe allow this op- 
ortunity to pass, without expressing 
to our the Rev. Charles 
K. Imbrie, our deep sense of his affec- 
tionate and prayerful solicitude, in afl 
its promise. His sacrifice of the ten- 
derest relations of a pastor, relations of 
unexampled, mutual endearment, his 
faithful and timely encouragement of 
our self-deuial, in thus becoming ‘‘Wit- 
nesses for Christ,’’ have sublimated our 
former attachment to him, and embalm- 
ed his memory with all the blessings 
which eternity will recount as flowin 
from its origin. The sweet savour o 
this blessed work, the benedictions of . 
souls here ransomed, the prayers of a 
devoted people, the “Well done good 
and faithful servant,” will be his re- 
ward. He has passed from our pastor- 
ate, but from our hearts. 
The installation of the Rev. Mr. Lee 
will occur on Tuesday evening, March 
19th. 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

Being under the necessity, not lon 

since, of making a journey that occupie 
wunvrea_than a week, I so arranged my 


P| calculations, as to call and spend the 


> Sabbath with a brother in the ministry, 


somewhat my senior, with whom I had 
been acquainted, and had often taken 
Sweet counsel, during the period of 
nearly half a century. It ay be in 
point to add, that he is one of the rare 
aves of the present class of ministers, 
having occupied the same pulpit, and 
continued pastor of the same church 
from the time of his first settlement, 
near! ears ago. ) 

in the midst of familiar faces, for I had 

often enjoyed the privilege of address- 

ing them in the name of the Lord, re- 

turning from the third service, we sat 

down at the domestic fireside and re- 

newed the recollection of similar scenes, 

now past and gone, some of which had 

been more hig ly distinguished by the 

presence of the Divine Spirit, in his 

converting and comforting influence. 

At length my friend proposed, on ac- 

count: of the younger members of the | 
household, to attend the family devo- 

tions at an early hour. The domestic 

group was made up of three generations 

—parents, children, and children’s child- 

ren. My venerable friend, according 

to his uniform custom on Sabbath 

evening, commenced with the Shorter 
Catechism, and proceeded to the end, 

without, the use of a book, each one 

present answering in turn, not ex- 

cepting the interrogator, without a 

single failure, except the last question 

to the youngest grandchild. Then 

after reading a short portion of Scrip- 

ture, and uniting in a song of praise, 

we bowed our knees, and, I[ trust, our 

hearts, at the throne of grace. 

I confess, I seldom enjoy such an in- 
teresting scene as this, when I spend a 
Sabbath from home, even in the house 
of a minister. It reminded me forcibly 
of the days‘of my youth, when my good 
old mother called her children around . 
her, and without a book or any other 
help than memory, required all of them, 
whether young or old, to repeat a por- 
tion of that inimitable compend of 
theological doctrine and Christian prac- 
tice, every Sabbath evening. It also 
reminded me of my own humble efforts 
to walk in her footsteps, when my 
children all stood around my fireside, 
though the thought that they are now 
scattered, never to meet again in this 
world, (for one of them, I trust, is in 
heaven) awakened a momentary pang, 

| which, however, was alleviated, by the 
recollection, that when we were last 
together, we mutually covenanted to 
maintain the practice to our dying 
day; which we know has been kept up 
in an unbroken succession of seven 
generations. | 
“Would to God we could seethis good 
old puritanical custom revived, which 
among the numerous innovations of this 
fickle-minded age has been almost en- 
tirely laid aside. The modern inven- 
tion of the Sabbath school—a most be- 
nevolent institution, in its original de- 
sign, for the benefit of those who have 
no intellectual or religious instruction 
at home, has been made the occasion of 
crowding out God’s own tual in- 
stitution, (See Deut. vi. 6-9,) for the 
preservation of ‘religion in ‘this fallen 
world. And parents, from their natural 
love..of ease, have fondly persuaded 
themselves, (which, by the way, is not 
true, nor ever will be,) that parental 
duty can now. be. discharged by prozy. 


must 
I will only add the suggestion, that 


to the ese and benefit of the poor} 
Warranto? 
es of the 


ablé “friend's permanency in 
i the affeotions of his people, even now 
| when be Ras passed the boundary of 
three score and ten,’ may possibly 
have some,eonnection with the good old 
practice. of catechizing. So good an 
, @uring half a century, cannot 
an influence on his church 
and con tion. And I have often 
children brought up 
under the habitual influence of this 
exercise, are not so apt to be carried 
away with the love of novelty, which 
so strikingly marks the present age, as 
those who have never learned their 
catechism. I close with a query. 
Is it not competent for the General 
Assembly to ordain, that every minister 
of the Presbyterian Church shall here- 


or Shorter Catechism, at least eve 
Sabbath day? I verily believe, suc 
an ordinance faithfully carried into 
effect, would do more to revive and re- 
form the Church, and give permanency 
to the pastoral relation, than all the 
measures of the last ten years. 
VIATOR. 


ITEMS. OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Deata or a‘ Minister.—The Marietta 
(Georgia) Clarion, announces the death of 
e Rev. Isaac W. Waddell, of that place, 
a member of the Presbytery of Cherokee, 
and brother of the Rev. John N. Waddell, 
Professor in the Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. 
_ A Loss.—We regret to learn, by a letter 
received from the Rev. Ezekiel Forman, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, that his dwelling, contain- 
ing his furniture, library, clothing, and all 
his | a ee was consumed by fire on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 27th ult. His loss is 
estimated at about two thousand dollars. 
The people of the village and vicinity, have 
manifested their sympathy with him by 
contributing liberally and promptly to the 
necessities of himself and family, in their 
bereavement, and the effect has been, to 
awaken a stronger sympathy between him- 
self and people, which will enable him to 
be more useful in time to come.—Presby- 
terian Herald. 


Joun Knox’s Hovse.—A meeting of the 
subscribers to the Knox monument was held 
on Monday. A statement of the financial 
operations from the beginning was made by 
Mr. Bridges. The subscriptions to the mo- 
nument in all amounted only to £2300. The 
amount of purchases, &c., to upwards of 
£5000, of which a portion was resold to 
the North British Railway for about £1100, 
leaving still a balance of about £2000 of de- 
ficiency, to meet which, however, there re- 
mained the property—a portion of which 
was to be disposed of to the Cannongate 
Free Church, and the remainder of the 
property would be sufficient to meet the 
rest of thedebt. The steps which had been 
taken for the preservation of the reformer’s 
house, under the superintendence of Mr. 
+ James Smith, architect, had been completely 
successful, though funds were still required 
for putting the house in such a state as 
would be worthy of the public and of the 
great reformer. Mr. Jaffray stated in de- 
tail the design of the committee, in regard 
to the house, to be to preserve it all time 
coming as a separate building, with a per- 
son residing in it, who might keep it in 
order and show it to the public, the reform- 
er’s study and the room in which he died 
being more particularly held sacred to his 
memory.—£dinburgh Paper. 


Romanism 1n Cuina.—The Roman Ca- 
tholics in China are computed at 320,000, 
under the care of 220 priests, more than 
half of whom are natives, worshipping in 
324 chapels or churches, and sustaining 
fourteen seminaries or colleges. A Bishop 
from China officiated at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
on All Saints’ Day, (November Ist,) who is 
reported to have baptized 80,000 of the 
Chinese. 


Cory Ricuts.—The English Court of 
Exchequer, last June, decided that no alien 
could hold literary rights of property in 
England. 


A Monster Batitoon.—A discovery, 
which, if successful, is destined to change 
the whole social system of the world, is to 
be tried, in the gardens of the Observatoire, 
in a few days. M. Patin, the aérostat, 
after a series of ruinous experiments has 
succeeded in fabricating a balloon, or rather, 
a collection of balloons, calculated -to con- 
vey through the air as many as three thou- 
sand persons at a.time. The whole ma- 
chine is said to be of dimensions as vast as 
those of Notre Dame. He has rejected en- 
tirely the ancient system by which these 
machines have hitherto been guided. M. 
Patin has constructed the machine for his 
balloon in exact imitation of the acting 
muscles of the wings of birds—Paris Pa- 


per. 


EpucaTIon 1n Srerra Leone.—Accounts 
of a recent date from Sierra Leone, inform 
us that some hundreds of liberated African 
children, who have been collected in schools 
at the expense of the government, are to be 
transferred to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, on condition that they receive indus- 
trial, as well as intellectual and moral in- 
struction. The Society is to select an in- 
dustrial agent, whose salary is to be paid 
by the government. The government has 
also granted one hundred pounds for the 
purchase of the necessary agricultural im- 
plements, and land for the establishment of 
model farms in connection with the schools. 
A grammar school was established about 
four years ago. Nearly five hundred pounds 
have already been paid to this Institution by 
the Africans, a fact which shows how anx- 
ious they are to have their children enjoy 
the advantages of a sound scriptural educa- 
tion. At Fourth-bay there is an institution 
for training native catechists. ‘The course 
of study pursued would seem to be quite 
elevated. | 


Orrum Trave or Cuina.—In 1796 this 
trade was prohibited by the emperor. At 
that time the annual import was about 1000 
chests. At present it is nearly 50,000 
chests, or 70,000,000 pounds! It is esti- 
mated to destroy 100,000 lives annually. 


Beneractions.—The following list of 
the receipts of some of the religious and be- 
nevolent societies for January, which have 
been obtained from authentic sources, will 
be found interesting :—American Tract So- 
ciety, (including $20,000 for ‘publications 
sold) $34,150; American Bible Society, 
$32,200; American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, $27,557; Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, $15,468 ; 
Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions, 
$8314; Presbyterian Board of Education, 
$3507; American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, $6997; American Sunday School 
Union, (exclusive of publications sold,) 
$4395; American Baptist Missionary Union 
$6257; American Foreign Christian Union, 
from Jan. 10 to Feb. 10. $2455. 


Names 1n Boston Two Hunprep YEARS 
Aco.—Mr, Editor—Last Saturday I was 
at the City Clerk’s office, looking over the 
record of births in the town of Boston, 
which occurred about the year 1650, and 
was so struck with the singularity of some of 
the names thatI met with, that I was induced 
to copy 2 few as specimens, for the amuse- 
ment of your numerous and intelligent read- 
ers:—Grace Beamsley, Mercy Beamsley, 
Deliverance Beck, StrangeBeck, Free Grace 
Bendall, Reform Bendall, Hopefor Bendall, 
Seaborne Cotton, Fathergone Dinley, Re- 
turn Gridley, Believe Gridley, Hope Haw. 
kins, Constance Milan, Patience Rice, 
Hopestill Vical, Waitstill Winthrop, Pos- 


thumous Dutchfield, Honour Mahume, Faith 


after catechize his family, in the Larger. 


Mont, Joyliff Rudock, Temperance Sweet, 
New Grace Wilson, Satisfaction Belcher, 
Redemption Scott, Exercise Shattuck, 
Christian Stoddert, Remembrance Amery, 
Desire the Truth Akers, Purchase Gibson, 
Zwishadda Browne, Pedjah Purmort, Tabi- 
tha Bell_—Boston Transcript. 


Recents or THE Universiry.—The Re- 
gents of the University of New York have 
appropriated $2385.95 to sundry acade- 
mies, for the purchase of books, and $40,- 
000 of the income of the literature fund to 
the several academies entitled to participate 


therein. Among the number are the fol- 
lowing: 
Amenia Seminary, $198 90 | Le Roy Female Sem. $501 36 
Deaf and Dumb In. ‘| Mount Pleasant, 101 73 
N. Y. ° Newburgh. 152 61 
Erasmus Hall, 123 38 | New York Free, 469 
Genesee Wesleyan Oneida Con'nce Sem. 634 53 
Seminary, 959 Ontario Female 448 10 
Genesee and Wyo- Poughkeepsie Fem'e, 208 31 
ming Seminary, 314 88 | Rhinebeck, Qu5 89 
Gouverneur Wesley- Rutgers’ Female Inst. 953 96 
an Seminary, — 452 95 | Sug Harbour Inst. 26 67 
Grammar School of Schenectady Lyceum 
Columbia College, 477 18 and Academy, 518 32 
Grammar _ School Troy Female Sem. 540 11 
Univ., N. Y. city,, 261 60 | Utica Female, 307 55 
Hobart Hall Instit., 247 06 


New York Juvenire Asyzum.—The 
exposition recently made by the Chief of 
Police of New York, of the large number 
of vagrant children who are growing up in 
crime in that city, has led to an application 
to the Legislature, by a number of benevo- 
lent gentlemen, for the passage of a bill to 
incorporate an association under the title of 
the “New York Juvenile Asylum,’ whose 
object shall be to reform vagrant children, 
by taking them from their parents, and 
training them to industry and morality. 


REVIVALS. 


We learn by a letter from the Rev. 
Nicholas Chevalier, that the religious 
interest in his two churches, (Blacksburg 
and Christiansburg, Virginia,) still con- 
tinues. Twenty-four have been added 
to the former, and Z'wenty-nine to the 
latter. He remarks that this work is 
in answer to the special prayers of 
God’s people. | 

The church of Greensburgh, Indiana, 
has lately been blessed with an awaken- 
ing and ingathering. At its last quar- 
terly communion, in January, twelve 
were added to the church, and at a pre- 
vious meeting sixteen were received. 
This-church has been for many years 
weak and distracted with controversy ; 
but in 1844 the Old and New-school 


united, and the blessing of heaven has 


rested on the union. . 

A revival of religion is in progress in 
the Presbyterian church in Dayton, 
Ohio. At their last communion, thir- 
teen persons were added to the church 
on profession. 


ORIGINAL ODE. 


BY REV. DR. GILMAN, OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Who would sever freedom’s shrine? 

Who would draw the invidious line ? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

‘Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages, must ye droop again? 
Maker, shall we rashly stain 
Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 
“Union—Liberty.” 


ORIGIN OF THE BAPTISTS. 


‘“‘The first leaf in the family history,” 
says the Christian Chronicle, “is found 
in the third chapter of Matthew, and 
the forerunner of the Saviour is the first 
recognized apostle of their faith.”” Then 
the Baptists ought all to be rebaptized; 
for John’s baptism was not Christian 
baptism; and Paul rebaptized those 
who had received John’s baptism. Acts 
xix. 1-6. It is to be presumed, the 
‘“‘family history’ terminated with the 
ministry of John; for the Apostles 
never baptized in Jordan, nor in Enon 
near Salim, and never went out of their 
way to find water to baptize any num- 
ber of converts any where or at any 
time. The ‘‘modern”’ family were de- 
cidedly late in making their appearance 
before the world. They are bound, we 
think, to ‘‘assign reasons for tardi- 
ness.” —Presbyterian of the West. 


PFournal of Congress. 


Both Houses of Congress are still occupied in 
discussing the slavery question; scarcely any 
other business-is transacted. On Monday 4th 
inst. in the Senate, Mr. Calhoun, being present, 
announced his inability to address the Senate 
after the usual manner, and requested that he 
might be allowed to read, by proxy, a written 
speech which he had prepared. ‘The speech 
was accordingly read by Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 
Mr. Calhoun in the first place sets forth the 
causes of danger to the Union. - Disquiet at the 
South was the first. He proceeded to show 
how the disquiet had been produced. Increase 
of population at the North has thrown the bal- 
ance of power from the South to the North. 
The newly acquired territory will soon add 
five new States to the North, with none in im- 
mediate prospect at the South. He then en- 
deavoured to show how the North had used po- 
litical power to the disadvantage of the South. 
He reviewed the whole discussion of slavery 
from its first agitation by Abolitionists, and spoke 
of the cords of Union that have already been 
broken, the separation of Methodists and Bap- 
tists into North and South, and finally, the two 
political parties. 

Mr. Calhoun rejects all compromises, and 
plans for compromises. He says Mr. Clay’s will 
not answer, and that the President’s plan is 
even worse. He repudiates utterly the doc- 
trines of Generals Cass and Houston both 
affirming the inherent right of the territories 
to legislate for themselves, saying: “The as- 
sumption is utterly unfounded, unconstitutional, 
without example, and contrary to the practice 
of the Government, from its commencement to 
the present time!” Mr. Calhoun says the Union 
can be preserved by the North conceding to the 
South a share of the new Territories; by the 
North doing its duty under the Constitution, in 
causing the arrest and delivery of fugitive slaves; 
by ceasing the agitation of the slavery question ; 
and by providing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, such as will restore to the South the 

wer to protect herself, which she possessed 
eerste the equilibrium between the two sections 
was destroyed by the action of the Government. 
“If you cannot agree to’settle these questions 
on the principles of justice and duty,” says Mr. 
Calhoun, * say so, and let the States we repre- 
sent agree to separate, and part in peace. If 
you are unwilling we should part in peace, then 
tell us so; and we shall know what to do when 
you reduce the question to submission or resist- 
ance.” He takes the ground, substantially, that, 
if California is admitted into the Union, it will 
present a case for resistance. ; 

On Tuesday the President transmitted a cor- 
respondence between Messrs. Clayton and Bul- 
wer in reference to Commercial relations of the 
United States and Great Britain, in which the 
Fresident says the subject requires the action 
more of Congress than of the Executive. The 
purport of the message is to the effect that Mr. 
Bulwer asks certain privileges for British .ves- 


sels in our coasting trade, in return for what 


England has done under similar circumstances, 
and he at the same time remonstrates against 
the contemplated increase of duty on iron. 
Numerous petitions were presented and 


61 | ference to the proposed 


productions. 


Among others there were several remonstrating 
against the renewal of Woodworth’s patent 
for a planing machine. Mr. Dawson stated, in 
the course of a few remarks in relation to these 
petitions, that the Committee on Patents had 
decided against a renewal of the patent. 

Mr. Foote called Mr. Calhoun to account for 
certain mistakes he had made in his speech on 
Monday. He does not adopt Mr. Calhoun’s ex- 
treme views. Mr. Calhoun replied, and a conver- 
sational debate was kept up between them till the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration ofthe Presi- 
dent's California Message, when Mr. Hamlin of 
Maine, took the floor, and made a speech in 
reply to Mr. Calhoun, and in favour of the ad- 
misson of California. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst. in the Senate, nearly 
the whole day was somngies in discussing the 
communication from the British Minister, in re- 


This communication, or, rather, remonstrance, 
gave rise to an animated debate, in which 
Messrs. Cooper, Davis, of Mississippi, Badger, 
King, Clay, and Cass, participated. 

On Monday the 4th inst. in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the consideration of the President’s 
California message was resumed—Messrs. Sac- 
kett, Mc Willie, and Van Dyke taking part in 
the debate. There isa similarity, if not iden- 
tity, of sentiment, language, and illustration, in 


increased duty on iron. 


the speeches of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. McWillie. 


On Tuesday 5th inst., a message was re- 
ceived from the President, transmitting corres- 


‘pondence between the Department of State and 


the British Minister, the same as sent to the 
Senate. The correspondence was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The House 
then went into Committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union, and took up the Cali- 
fornia Message. Messrs. Hall, of Missouri, 
and Mr. Cabell, of Florida, were the speakers. 
On Wednesday, 6th inst., the House soon af- 
ter meeting, went into Committee of the whole, 
and resumed the consideration of the President’s 
California message. Mr. Featherstone of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Stanley of North Carolina, 
were the speakers. Mr. Stanley concluded his 
speech as follows:—“The Union mus. > saved, 
and will be saved. Let gentlemen carry on 
their schemes—the great mass of southern peo- 
ple are right. He said in the name of the peo- 
ple of the good old North State—this Union 
cannot be dissolved. ‘Those ‘whom God has 
joined together, no man can put asunder.’” 
DOMESTIC NEWS. 
From Cauirornia.—A telegraphic despatch 
from New Orleans announces the arrival] on the 
28th ult., of the steamship Alabama, from Cha- 
gres. She brought 65 passengers, and half a 
million in gold dust. The San Francisco mails 
of the 15th of January, were also received, being 
two weeks later than previous advices. The 
most important intelligence is that the city of 
Sacramento has been overflowed, and property 
destroyed to the amount of a million of dollars. 
The inhabitants were suffering much, but they 
seem to derive consolation from the hope that 
the flood that has been so disastrous, will wash 


out immense quantities of gold. A difficulty 


with the Chilians in the mines near Stockton, is 
spoken of, in which two persons were killed and 
others imprisoned, but we are without details as 
to the nature or extent of the trouble. No 
other news of importance. Accounts from the 
Isthmus state that Mrs. Fremont had recovered 
from her illness, and with her husband was 
about leaving for the United States. 


Bassa Cove.—From the Colonization office 
at Philadelphia, we have obtained the following 
statistical facts of the situation of the colony at 
Bassa Cove, Africa, which will afford our read- 
ers tangible proofs of the prosperity of this new 
settlement and of the substantial benefits con- 
ferred on our coloured population by the Colo- 
nization scheme. 

Exports.—Camwood, ivory, palm-oil, coffee, 
ginger, arrow-root, pepper, &c. 

Agriculture.—Three thousand acres of land 

in cultivation, by emigrated Liberians, on which 
are raised 29,000 coffee trees, ginger, arrow-root, 
cocoa, ground-nuts, different kinds of pepper, 
rice, potatoes, cassada, yams, bannanas, plan- 
tains, beans, peas, indian corn, cabbages, castor 
oil beans, croton nut, cotton, cocoa nut, oranges, 
lemons, limes, guava, pine-apples, patango, 
cherry moire, pomegranates, tamarinds, paw- 
paw, mango plumb, and many other tropical 
Also, sheep, hogs, goats, cattle, 
(turkeys and geese few as yet,) ducks, fowls, 
&c. &c. 
Population.—Fifteen hundred citizens, in- 
cluding natives who have taken the oath of 
allegiance. Native allies and others living in 
the country about fifty thousand. 

Education.—Nine day-schools, with about 


250 scholars, 105 of whom are native youths. 


Eight Sabbath schools containing 285 scholars, 
120 of whom are native Africans. 


Unton Meetina 1n Battimore.—A very 
large meeting was held in Baltimore, on Mon- 
day evening, 4th inst. to make a declaration in 
favour of the Union. The mayor of the cit 
presided, and among the resolutions adopted, 
were the following: 

Resolved, That we cherish a profound vene- 
ration for the Union, as the inestimable legacy 
of revolutionary fathers, by whose wisdom and 
patriotism it was formed, and whatever griev- 
ances may exist in any part of the country, 
there are “none that would justify disunion, and 
none that disunion would make better.” 

Resolved, 'That the questions pertaining to 
the control, regulation, and disposal of Slavery 
within the States, eminently belong only to the 
States themselves; that all interference with 
these functions, either by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or by the States acting beyond their own 
jurisdictions, has the effect to weaken the bonds 
of the Union, as both are unconstitutional and 
an offensive exercise of power. 

- Resolved, finally, That if, notwithstanding, 
our hopes and our prayers in behalf of the per- 
manecy and prosperity of this Union, it should 
be put in jeopardy by the rash acts or excited 
counsels of any men, we pledge ourselves to 
defend the Constitution and the Union to the 
full ¢xtent of all our means of defence. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- . 


TUTION.—We learn from the Washington Union 
that the Regents, at their last meeting, adopted 
Mr. Harmon’s scheme of an architectural 
gallery, noticed some time since in the public 
prints. It differs from similar establishments in 
European countries in its select character. It 
is proposed, in fact, to be a collection of models 
of master-pieces of architecture, executed in a 
style corresponding with other productions of 
the gallery. We like the liberality of this pro- 
vision. Architecture is to be encouraged only 
by treating its professors with respect in our in- 
stitutions of learning, and by honouring its best 
productions in our galleries of art with some- 
thing more than a wood-cut or carpenters’ ele- 
vation. 


Erit Rattroap.—The receipts of the Erie 
Rail Road for the month of February, 1850, 
were as follows, viz: 


From passengersand mail, $46,471 44 
6 freight, 55,741 47 
Total, $102,212 91 


Contracts have just been made to complete 
this important road to Lake Erie (Dunkirk,) by 
May, 1851. It will be open to Honesville, 125 
miles this side of the Lake, in September next. 
The route will thereafter be complete from the 
Hudson to the Lake in little more thana year. 


Expepition To Liserta.—The New Orleans 
papers state that the Louisiana State Coloniza- 
tion Society are about sending an expedition to 
the Liberian Republic, on the western coast of 
Africa. Some thirty or more slaves, the pro- 
perty of James Duff, Esq., of Lincoln county, 
Tennessee, had arrived in the steamer Nash- 
ville, and a similar number was expected soon 
from Kentucky, both companies having that 
destination. The Colonization Society wish to 
charter a vessel forthe purpose of sending them 
out. 

Kentucky aGainst Disunion.—The Senate 
of Kentucky, on the 27th ult. laid on the table 
the resolutions for the appointment of delegates 
to Nashville Convention by the decisive vote of 
26 to 9. 


SuFFERING AMONG INDIANS.—There is great 
destitution and suffering among the Sisseton In- 
dians, on the Upper Mississippi, on account of 
the extreme cold and the scarcity of provisions. 


Tue New York Canats.—The Albany 
Journal expresses the opinion, from the nature 
and extent of the new work now in progress, 
which must be completed before the New York 
canals are opened, that the opening cannot take 
place before the first of May. The canal board 
is now engaged upon the subject of tolls, and a 
considerable reduction in the rates is anticipated. 


SreamBoat Expiosion.—The steamboat Clif- 
ton left Salem, New Jersey, on Saturday morn- 
ing, 2d inst., at half past eight o’clock, on her 
first trip for the season to Philadelphia; she 
reached New Castle at a quarter past ten o’clock, 
but was prevented from reaching the wharf im- 
mediately by a vessel lying there. Just as a 
landing was effected, the boiler exploded, kill- 
ing Charles Foster, of Salem, a fireman, and 
scalding five other persons. | 


Liquor on Sunpay.—In ihe Mary- 
land Legislature, the bill that passed the House 
of Delegates last week, providing for submitting 
to a vote of the people the question as to whether 
the law prohibiting the sale of liquor on the 
Sabbath, shall or shall not be repealed, was de- 
feated dn Friday, by ayes 10, noes 11. The ef- 
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fect of this vote is to leave the prohibitory law 
remain in full force, until otherwise acted upon 
by the Legislature. © 

INTEREST Money.—Two millions one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars were paid out in Boston on the Ist 
of January, as interest money, by the different 
bank, railroad, and manufacturing corporations. 


Transportation.—The expense of 
the transportation of the mail in this country 
is $2,577,467, and in Great Britain is $2,229,- 
798; which shows that we can carry letters as 
cheap as England. The whole cost of our po:t- 
office is $4,479,049; of the British, $7,016,240, 
which is all paid by penny postage. 

Onto. — The bill calling a convention to 
amend the constitution of the State, has finally 
become a law, both houses having agreed upon 
the amendments. The delegates are to be elected 
on the Ist day of April, and the convention is to 
_— at Columbus on the Ist Monday in May, 


PLank Roaps in New Yor«.—The Secre- 
tary of State of New York has articles of asso- 
ciation filed in his office, which contemplate the 
construction of 2000 miles of plank road, the 
‘cost of which will be about $3,000,000. — 


Larag Sautes.—It has recently been publicly 
alleged that nearly four thousand copies of 
Webster’s quarto dictionary have been sold in 
Boston, in a little more than two years. Thirty 
millions have been sold of Webster's spelling 
book—about six millions since the death of the 
author, in 1843, or one million per annum. 


Tue New Yorx Expiosion.—Another body 
was found in the Hague street ruins on Friday, 
and recognized as that of a lad 17 years of age, 
named John Stafford. A widowed mother and 
her five children were dependent on him for 
support. They had not received the commit- 
tee’s bounty. 


Deatus From Caxirornia Diseases.—The 
New England p:pers furnish painful evidence of 
the mortality which has taken place among the 
emigrants from that section to the gold regions 
of California. Many have died under the accu- 
mulations of great privation and distress, and 
others have had none of the comforts which the 
poorest outcast in the United States has thrown 
around his last hours. Many who have returned 
home, have brought disease with them, and some 
have gone to that “bourne from which no tra- 
veller returns.” 


Loyatty To THE Unton.—At the 
festival given at Fredericksburg, Virginia, dur- 
ing the late sojourn of President Taylor there, 
the following regular toasts were given: 

The Union of the Sta!es — At home our 

shield and defence; abroad our strength and 
glory. ‘ Whom God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 
' The North—* Very pleasant hast thou been 
to me, my brother Jonathan!” “Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee between me and thee, nor 
between thy people and my people; for we are 
brethren.” ‘Even in death” let us not be “di- 
vided.” 

The Federal Constitution — The ligature 
that binds together our glorious Confederacy. 


est thread ! 

The following resolutions, introduced by ex- 
Governor Morehead, at a meeting in Guilford 
county, will command attention abroad as well 


| asathome. The Raleigh Register says that they 


embody the sentiments of a large majority of 
the people of North Carolina: 

Resolved, That the interests of every portion 
of the Union, as guarantied by the Constitution, 
ought to be respected and must be maintained. 

Resolved, That the Union of these United 
States is indispensable to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the American people, and to the security 
of politica] liberty to the world, and it must be 
maintained. 


Pocket Fitter.—A Mr. Fessenden, of Bos- 
ton, has invented a pocket filter, by means of 
which the traveller may suck up pure water 
from the ponds and streams, or even the puddles, 
which he may encounter on his way. 


True.—The Salem Gazette very truly re- 
marks :—“ There is no such thing as doing any 
thing gratuitously ina printing office. Somebody 
must pay for every thing that is done. Not a 
line can be set that does not cost money for 
setting. Either the publisher must pay the 
whole, or the advertiser must pay his share.” 
This is literally true, and yet there are a “ few 
more left” who think printers ought not to 
charge for their work, especially when the ad- 
vertising is for some charitable purpose. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UniTep States.—The 
number of persons arrived in the United States 
from foreign countries, for the year ending 
September 30th, 1849, ascommunicated to Con- 
gress, was nearly 300,000. 


Sreamers Burnen.—T wo steamers, the Char- 
ter Oak and the Eureka, were burned at New 
York on Monday afternoon. The machinery of 
the Charter Oak had been removed, but the 
Eureka was complete. She wasa boat of large 
size, built for the north river, and afterwards 
transferred to the Bridgeport route. 


AGRICULTURE OF THE MippLe States.—The 
American Farmer contains an earnest appeal to 
the agriculturists of the middle States, to unite 
for the purpose of having grand displays in pro- 
duce, stock, implements, &c. at stated periods. 
Baltimore is proposed as the place for the dis- 
plays; and the good effects derivable from such 
expositions are ably argued and set forth. 


AMERICANS ForBIDDEN To ENTER AusTRIA. 
—The Tribune translates the following incident 
from the Post Zeitung:—“An Englishman and 
an American were going to Prague to take les- 
sons of Liszt. At Dresden they applied to the 
Austrian Ambassador to get their passports visé. 
The Englishman had it done without difficulty, 
but it was announced to the American that, by 
virtue of instructions from the Cabinet of Vienna, 
the entrance to the Austrian States was forbid- 
den to the citizens of the United States. The 
Americah declared that he should appeal to the 
Austrian Cabinet.” : 


Sreamsuip Launcu.—The mammoth steam- 
ship Baltic, the fourth of E. K. Collins’s line of 
United States Mail Steamships to Liverpool, 
was launched at New York on Saturday morn- 
ing last, 2d inst.. in the presence of an immense 
concourse of persons. She slid easily from the 
ways, and floated entirely across the river before 
she could be stopped. 


Exp.osion oF A Locomotive Botter.—Four 
Men. Killed.—A distressing accident occurred 
on Friday, Ist inst. on the Camden and Ambo 
railroad, to the 12 o’clock train from Philadel- 
phia. The train was going at the rate of about 
twenty miles an hour, and when at Whitehills, 
New Jersey, the boiler exploded, killing instant- 
ly Mark Fisher, the engineer, and James Sew- 
ard, an engineer of another train, who was tra- 
velling to some point on the line in company 
with Fisher. . William Greenleaf, a fireman, 
and John Flannigan, a brakeman, were mor- 
tally injured, and died next day. The body of 
Seward wasdriven through the roof of the tender; 
that of Fisher was blown to the distance of fifty 
yards. Seward has left a widow and family; 
Fisher was unmarried. The engine was a new 
one, having been in use only six weeks. It 
was made by Morris & Co. of Philadelphia. 
The coroner’s inquest attributed the explosion 
to insufficiency of water in the boiler. 


_ THe WasuincTon Monument aT 
VirGINI a. — Quite a collection of relics were de- 
posited in the corner stone of this monument, on 


ing, we notice two daguerrotyped portraits of 
Gen. Washington and his lady; a piece of Gen. 
Washington’s. mahogany coffin, taken from the 
vault at Mount Vernon; two medals presented 
by Mrs. Dolly Madison, (wife of ex-president 
Madison) to Robert G. Scott, Esq., and by him 
presented, viz: a likeness of Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States; and on the re- 
verse, hands joined, with the motto “ Peace and 
Friendship”—and a medal, with a sketch of the 
battle of the Cowpens, with the following in- 
scriptions:, Victoria Libertatis vindex; Fuga- 
tis, captis aut cesis ad Cowpens hostibus, XVII, 
Jan. 1791,” and “ Daniel Morgan Duci Exerci- 
tus,” (crowned with laurel,) and ‘ Comitia 
Americana.” Three medals with the following 
inscriptions: ‘Gen. Lafayette,” the defender 
of French and American Liberty, 1777-1824— 
Born in Chavagnac, the 6th Sept. 1757.” 
“George Washington, 1796, General of the 
American armies, 1775; resigned the command 
1785; elected President of the United States, 
1789; resigned the Presidency, 1796.” “Henry 
Clay, born April 12, 1777; entered Congress, 
1806; elected Speaker, 1811; Treaty of Ghent, 
1814; Secretary of State, 1825.” he various 
gold, silver and copper coins, forming the pre- 
sent currency of the United States. Also, six 
coins, two of the modern Republic of Rome; 
two of the reign of George II, with Virginia on 
the reverse; one of George III, with Virginia 
on the reverse; and a silver coin of New 
England, stamped in 1652, the twelfth year of 
the colony. There were also deposited an end- 
less quantity of records, plans, papers, &c. 


MaRYLAND on Stavery.—The resolutions 
just passed by the Legislature of Maryland 
aving become the subject of some discussion, 
the Baltimore. Sun publishes them at length. 
They are nine in number, and commence thus: 
“ Resolved unanimously, by the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland.” The four first resolutions 
assert that the portion of the District of Colum- 


bia ceded by Maryland to the General Gdvern- 


Palsied be the hand that would sever its slight- - 


Friday, the Ist inst. Among the most interest-_ 


ment was never given in the expectation that 

would give its sovereignty to the detri- 
ment of the local institutions of the State; that 
Margland is now fully and unequivocally a 
slaveholding State, was #0 at the ion 
of the Federal Constitution, and that any attempt 
to abolish slavery in the District without the 
consent of its people, would be a violation of the 
implied conditions of the cession, be a just cause 
of alarm, and endanger the Union. The fifth 
resolution is as follows: 

5th. Resolved unanimously, That the State 
of Maryland loves and values the Union, for the 
glories of the past, the happiness of the present, 
and the high destinies of the future, and she be- 
lieves no truly American and patriotic heart, 
would wish to disturb the great compromises 
which have made and can alone sustain and 
preserve it; or would willing’ use the powers 
of the Federal Government for the purpose of 
oppressing or trampling upon the rights and 
interests of any one of the States. 

The 6th resolution declares that Congress 
cannot legally prevent the citizens of any of the 
States from removing to the public territories 
with their property of every description. The 
7th resolution ast fo a spirit of conciliation and 
friendly feeling in the national councils, but says 
that, if it should prove otherwise, Maryland will 
take her position among her Southern sisters. 


HomesteaD Exemption. — During the last 
few months, household exemption bills have 
passed several state legislatures, as follows:— 
Maine exempts a homestead to the value of 
‘$500, and in the absence of a homestead, per- 
sonal property to that amount. Vermont ex- 


and Minnesota, 40 acres of land, or a Jot; Cali- 
fornia, 320 acres of land, or a lot worth $2000; 
Deseret, it is said, secures a home to every fam- 
ily. Georgia, Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut had previously 
enacted similar laws. | 


Tue Ice Crop.—We learn from the Ceun- 
bridge (Massachusetts) Chronicle that owing to 
the unusually mild weather this winter, the 
quantity of ice housed from the ponds in that 
vicinity, for wholesale and shipping purposes, is 
only about one quarter as large as that obtained 
last year. 


Inptran Outraces In Texas.—We have in- 
telligence from Texas of the continued outrages 
on the part of the Indians, and the citizens of 
Goliad and other counties have sent petitions to 
Gov. Bell, asking the protection of the govern- 
ment. In communicating these petitions to the 
legislature, Gov. Bell admonishes them of the 
necessity of preparation for a general Indian war 
on our frontier, and recommending the passage 
of a law, authorizing the executive, when it may 
be deemed absolutely necessary, to call into 
service a competent force for the purpose. 
Another petition from the citizens of Leon, 
Lampases and Salado, represents that the Wa- 
chitas, Tonkeways and Towiash Indians are 
dailyscommitting depredations on their property, 
in stealing horses and killing cattle and hogs. 


Manoriat Suits.—The following section oc- 
curs in a bill, now before the Legislature of 
New York, to regulate the collection of rents 
on manorial estates, to test the title to which 
suits at law have been instituted: 

‘No rents or other money, due or hereafter. to 
become due on any lease or other obligation, 
shall be collected or in any way enforced, by 
any landlord or landlords, or other persons 
claiming title to lands, in any case, upon any 
manor or tract of land within this State, where 
the Attorney General, under a joint resolution 
of the Senate and Assembly, adopted April 6th, 
1848, has commenced, or may hereafter com- 
mence, a suit for any portion of such manor or 
tract of land, until the final determination of 
such suit; and non-payment of rent or other 
money in such case shall not operate as a for- 
feiture of the lease, or other contract, held un- 
der the said landlord or landlords or other per. 
son claiming title tosaid manor or tract of land.” 

Chancellor Walworth has pronounced this 
section to be unconstitutional, so far as relates 
to existing leases and contracts, as it is plainly 
a violation of the provision of the Constitution | 
of the United States, which prohibits any State 
from passing a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. 


THe Cotourep Race IN THE FREE AND 
Stave States.—The following table, compiled 
from authentic sources, shows the progressive 
increase of the white and coloured races in the 
free and slave States: 


Free States. Stave Srares. 


Whiter. Cold. Whites. Col'd 
Census of 1790, 1900976 67.479 271.488 
1800, 2.601509 83 140 1 702 980 918 338 
“ 1810, 3,653219 105691 223.785 1.272119 
1820, 5,030 371 122001 2.842.340 1,659, 
“ 1830. 6,876.620 141,096 3.660 758 2,187 545 
1840, 9,617,065 171 856 4,632 640 2 701,794 
PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION IN THE FREE STATES. 
Free Coloured. Slaves. 
Census of 1790, 7109 40.370 
1800, 47.194 ROK 
1810, 78,181 27 510 
1820, 102.893 19 108 
es 1830, 137 529 3,567 
“ 1840, 170,727 1,129 
PROGRESS OF SLAVERY IN THE SLAVE STATES. 
Free Coloured, Slaves. 
Census of 1790, 32 635 657 047 
1800, 61.241 &57 0S 
“ 1810, 108 265 1,163 854 
“s 125 135 304 1,524 580 
1830, 182.070 2 005.475 
1840 215,568 2.426.226 


Those who examine these statements will per- 
ceive that while the coloured population has in- 
creased over 300 per cent. in the fifty years 
from 1790 to 1840, in the Slaveholding States, 
the same class of population has increased but 
about 15() per cent. in the Free States. New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island show a decrease 
in their coloured population during the above 
time, the former of 240, and the latter of 1178. 


Germans AND DutcH 1In THE West.—The 
last annual report of the Missouri Baptist Asso- 
ciation, gives the following interesting and 
valuable information, touching the rapid growth 
of Holland and German population in the States 
on the line of the Mississippi: 

In the States of Missouri and Ilinois alone, 
the German immigrants and their children 
amount now to about 200,000. About 24,000 
live in the city and suburbs of St. Louis. In- 
diana has at least 100,000. Ohio a much 

larger number. In Cincinnati they are estima- 
ted at 40,000. Large numbers are in Louisville, © 
and in the counties of Kentucky contiguous to 
the Ohio river. Many thousands are located in 
New Orleans, while they are spreading through 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas. Up the Mis- 
sissippi river they bear the same proportion 
to the native American population in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as they do to the 
population of Missouri and Illinois. 

In this State, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
are several thousand natives of Holland, many 
of whom speak and read the German language, 
and the same missionary can operate with both 
classes. 

In St. Louis are the materials for an efficient 
Baptist Church; and four gifted brethren, two 
Germans and two Hollanders, have been licensed 
to preach the gospel.@A church has been or- 
ganized in Springfield, Illinois, and materials for 
a third have been gathered at Georgetown, in 
that State. There are now four German Bap- 
tists in Fayette, Boonville and St. Joseph, and 
probably in other places, in Missouri. 

They are, in general, an industrious, well 
educated, civil, orderly people. . Of the whole 
German population, about one-third are Roman 
Catholics; many are entirely sceptical of reli- 
gious truths; a majority are- nominally Luther- 
ans; while not one in twenty believes the gos- 
pel in an evangelical sense. 


TELEGRAPHING. — The associated press of 
New York, embracing the Journal of Com- 
merce, the Tribune, the Herald, the Express, 
the Sun, and the Courier and Enquirer, paid the 
last year about $30,000 for the news expressed 
by the telegraph wires from Halifax to New 
York. Previous to this telegraphic arrange- 
ment, they had employed a steamboat at the rate 
of $20,000 per annum to cruise off the port to 
intercept the European steamers and obtain the 
earliest news. They had also employed a 
steamer to run from Boston to Halifax and back 
to obtain the news brought by the regular 
steamers arriving at that port, and transmit it to 
New York over the wires, at a cost of $1000 
for each arrival. The association state that 
they-have expended about $50,000 the last two 
years in obtaining the earliest European news, 
and shall not hesitate to expend as much more 
for the two coming years if necessary. 


Gotp From CaLirorniA.—There was- re- 
ceived, during the last month, at the mint of 
Philadelphia, three and a third tons of gold from 
California—making about two millions of dol- 
lars. 


Steamers For Catirornia. — The new 
steamship Republic, which has been running as 
a packet between Baltimore and Charleston, 
South Carolina, has been sold to Mr. Law of 
New York, for $135,000. She will proceed to 
Panama, to run in connection with the steam- 
ships Columbus and Isthmus, composing Mr. 
Law’s line between Panama and San Francisco, 
to connect with this line on the Atlantic side— 
the Georgia, Ohio and Falcon. By the first of 
May the line of steamers on the Pacific side 
will be in successful operation, and during the 
summer and thereafter we may look for arrivals 
every week. 


Tue Unitev States Supreme Court.—The 
Supreme Court after a long and arduous session, 
in which many important questions were de- 
cided, adjourned on the Ist inst. to meet again 
in Washington on the first Monday of April. 


empts a homestead to the value of #500; Iowa | 


The decision in the Wheeling bridge case will 


be given at the next term. 


MARRIED. . 
On Tuesday evening, 5th inst., by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Macklin, Dr. A. 8S. McMcrrar to Exter, 
daughter of the late Taomas Stevenson, Eoq., all 
of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. Julius Foster, at the parsonage in 
Towanda, Pennsylvanig, September 26th, Mr. Jowx 
of Durell, to Miss Ricz, of Al- 
bany. By the same, at the same place, January Ist, 
Mr. F. Stwons to Miss Catuanins Rituen, 
both of Durell. By the same, January 30th, Mr. 
Wittarp Preytiss to Miss Britt, all 
of Towanda, Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday evening, 2d ult., by the Rev. John. 
Johnson, Mr. Wiutson B. Conner, of Hazelton, to 
Miss Santwa Hacx, of Conyngham. By the same, 
on Monday, 25th. uilt., Mr. Socomon Custarp, of 
Hanover, to Miss Hxsrxe Rester, of Conyngham. 

At Pleasant Valley, on Wednesday evening, the 
20th ult., by the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, Mr. Isaran 
to Miss Resecca 8S. Moors, all of Hope- 
well township, Mercer county, New Jersey. At 
Titusville, New Jersey, on Thursday evening, 28th 
ult., by the same, Mr. Nicanon Nexvuam, Esq., of 
Vermont, to Miss Racuex A. Curuns, of Centre 
Hill, Solebury township, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 24th ult, by the Rev. D. Gaston, Mr. 
Josxrpn Buown to Miss Marr Jones, both of South 
Penn, Philadelphia. On the 3d inst., by the same, 
Mr. Witxins to Miss Mary Ann Ham- 
scutER, both of West Kensington, Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 28th ult. at Hope, New 
Jersey, by the Rev. John A. Reiley, Mr. Taronorr 
P. Corwett, of Blairstown, to Mias Catraanine 
Freese, daughter of the late Andrew Freese, of 
Hope. 

_In Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., 
by the Rev. Thomas B. Bradford, Mr. Yarnaut 
Futtmore, of Huntingdon, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Manr Ann Errtineoer, of 
Philadelphia. 

At Middleport, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., by 
the Rev. W. R. Glen, Mr. Wittiam Ss17Tz to Miss 
Carno.tne Savuster. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Providence. on the 27th ult., CHARLOTTE. wife 
ofthe Rev JONATHAN LEAVITT, of that city, and sister 
of the Rev. J. F. Stearns, of Newark, New Jeraey. 

Died, at the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Stevenson, in 
Morristown, New Jersey, on the 24 h ult., in the seventy sixth 
vear of his age. and filty second of his minisiry, the Rev. 


‘PHILIP DURYEE, D.D. 


Died, on the 2d inst., at Morristown, New Jersey, after a 
short and severe illness, ABSALOM WOODRUFF, M.D, in 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Died, at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, 3d inst , at the residence of Dr. Kennedy, after a linger- 
ing illness, which she bore with Christian resignation, Mise 
MARY FERGUSON. late of Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Died. at Newark. New Jersey, on the 271h ult., ISAAC 
ANDRUS, Esq, aged seventy five years. General Andrus 
had for a long seriva of yeara been an able magistrate, a 
prominent citizen, and a member of the Third Presbytesian 
church from its formation. His last hours were eminently 
peaceful, and he left behind him a dying testimony to the 
power of faith in Christ to sustain the departing soul. 

Died, at the residence of her son-in-law. Mr. John H. 
Long. in Brandywine Manor, Chester county, Pennaylvania, 
Mrs. JANE GRIER, widow of the late Mr. Joba Grier, Sen., 
in the 83d year of her age. Mrs. Grier wus born in what was 
commonly called the [rish settlement in Northampton county, 
Pa. Her father was John Hays, and her mother's maiden 
oame was Barbara King. She was trained up under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev Mr Peppard, who as she trusted waa 
made the means of her conversion in early life. After her 
marriage she removed to the congregation of Deep Run. in 
Bucks county, Pa., of which the Rev. James Grier (the 
brother of her husband) was at that time the pastor. After 
his death she removed with her husband to the congregation 
of the Furks of Brandywine, then in charge of the Rev. 


Nathan Grier, (also the brother of her husband.) of which 


she continued to be a consistent member, for nearly sixty 
years. She was the mother of a numerous household, and 
she has left this goud evidence behind her that she was a 
pious and Christian mother, that all her children made a 
public profession of religion in early life, and one of her sons, 
(the Rev. John H. Grier.) an active and a laborious minister 
of the gospel From her widowhood, her residence had been 
with her son Mr. James H Grier, until within a few weeks 
of her death, when removed toMr Loug's She died without 
any apparent disease, save only the wearing out of her clay 
tabernacle. She was composed and uoalarmed when she saw 
the stern messenger approaching and resigning herself cheer- 
fully into the safe keeping of her heavenly Father, she passed 
undismayed through the dark vallev, and at last quietly fell 
asleep in Jusus on the evening of February 27th, 1-50. 


Died, at the parsonage in Millstone, Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. on the Ilith of January last, after a bricf illness, 
Mrs EUPHEMIA WORRKELL, aged thirty-nine years, wife 
of the Rev. Charles FP. Worrell. Mes. Euphemia Worrell was 
the daughter of the Rev. Jacob and Elizabeth Senn, of the 
German Reformed Church. She was born in Bucks county. 
Pennsylvania, April 29th, 1811. Her father was an able and 
suceessful minister of the goapel. and for many years preached 
in both the German and English language. Sne wus a child 
of many prayers, and of many religious impressions. The 
German language being that which was generally spoken and 
taught in the neighbourhood, she continued to speak the Ger- 
man fluently until her death. In 1839 she was married to 
Mr. Worrell. and immediately removed to Princeton, where 
her husband was pursuing his fourth or graduate year of 
theological studies She here soon became acquainted with 
those excellent ladies, Mrs. Dr. Miller, Mrs. Rice and others, 
and with a warm heart co operated with them in all their 
works of benevolence. In April, 1343. her husband having 
taken charge of the Second Présbyterian church of Upper 
Freehold, (now Millstone) they removed to the parsonage, in 
the bosum of the congregation. And, during her residence 
of near seven years among them, no one ever was known to 
speak ofafault. They all felt that to know her was to luve 
her. Like her Divine Master. it was her delight to be con- 
stantly going about doing good. She visited the rich and the 
ech in the congregation and out of it, and every whare won 

riends. All loved her, but it was the poor especially. who 
always found a place in her heart, and who never went away 
empty They hung around her dying bed, and poured their 
tears into her grave. She was a most tender and devoted 
wife and mother. At home her piety shone with peculiar 
brightness. She lived a Christian, and died lamented by all, 
as was manifested by a weeping people. Her last sickness 
was short and severe. Shortly before her departure, she 
asked her little son. eight, and her daughter. three and a half 
years of age, to sing some hymns for her. They stvod by her 
bedside, and sung ‘Jerusalem, my happy home,” ** Saw ye 
my Saviour,” ** How eweet the name of Jesus sounds,” &c., 
she joining with them as she could. After this, prayer was 
made; and when she was epeechless, her husband inquired if 
she knew him, and if she still had peace. She nodded assent, 
and soon sunk in death with the composure of one sinking 
into a sweet sleep. The whole congregation manifested the 
most tender solicitude and anxiety during her sickness, and 
were overwhelmed with eorrow when she died; and all seem- 
ed to vie with each other in manifestations of respect and 


regard for her memory, and of sympathy for their bereaved © 


pastor, and his motherless children. May God sanctify this 
bereavement to their spiritual good. 


MINISTER’S FUND. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received for the fund 
for the support of the Widows and Families of 
Deceased Ministers, and for the Relief of Super- 
annuated and Disabled Living Ministers : 


Received of the church of German Valley, N. J. 
per J. H. M. Knorr, $9. Rev. B. R. Hall, Newburgh, 
N. Y. per Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 2.50. Church at 
Ohio, per Rev. A. Williams, 4. Richmond ch. 5; 
Springfield ch. 3; Annapolis ch. 2; of Steubenville 
Presb’y, per Rev. C. C. Riggs. First ch. Knox. 
ville, ‘enn. per Rev. Robert B. McMaullin, 22. 
Rev. M. Dudley, 5. Central Presb. ch. Rev. Wm. 
H. Green, Phila. by collection, 71.23. Franklin 
Street ch. Baltimore, per Dr. Plumer, 30.—Total, 
$153.73. M. Newairk, Treasurer. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD.—The Pres- 
bytery of Concord stands adjourned to meet in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, on Wednesday, April 
10th, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 3 

R. H. Larrertry, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa 
will be held on the.Thursday before the second Sab- 
bath in April next, (11th,) at eleven o’clock, A.M., 
at Ebenezer church, Clinton, Alabama. 

C. A. Stitiman, Stated Clerk. 


- 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A 
stated meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
will be held at their Rooms, 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, on Monday afternoon next, 11th inst. 
at four o’clock. 

A. Srmineaton, Recording Secretary. 


COHOCKSINK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The Rev. Dr. Chester will preach in the Cohock- 
sink Presbyterian church, Germantown Road and 
Fifth street, Philadelphia, on to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning at half past 10 o’clock. ee 


SERMON TO THE YOUNG.—A sermon to 
the Young will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 10th inst. at half past 7 o’clock, in the 
Fourth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Rev. 
Mr. Cheeseman’s) corner of Twelfth and Lombard 
streets, 


SABBATH SCHOOL LECTURES.—The 
Fifth of a course of Six Monthly Lectures, before 
the Sabbath School Teachers’ Union, of Brodklyn, 
New York, will be delivered by the Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
of Boston, on to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 10th 
inst.. at half-past seven o’clock, in the First Presby- 
terian (Dr. Cox’s) church, in Henry street, Brook- 
lyn. The friends of Sabbath Schools are invited to 
attend. 


Committee 
of 
Arrangements. 


Moszs F. One t, 


Geonce W. Brercxker, 
Ronerrt S. Stoccum, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — The subscriber 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums, towards the expense of colonizing in Bassa 
county, Liberia, the slaves gratuitously emancipated 
by Mrs. See, of Randolph county, Virginia, contri- 
buted in response to the appeal of their pastor, Rev. 
Enoch Thomas:—John B. Myers, $100; Joseph 
D. Brown, $60; Prof. Hugh L. Hodge, $60; Josiah 
White, $50; Dr. Samuel Moore, $50; Thomas 
Biddle, sen. $50; John Farnum, $50; Moses John- 
son, $50; A. B., $50; Caleh Jones, $25; John W. 
Claghorn, $20; Joseph Jeanes, $20. Oxford Pres- 
byterian congregation, per Rev. John M. Dickey, 
pastor, $15; Richard Price, $10; 8S. N. Bunting, 
$10; William Woram, $5; Mrs. Baily, of West 
Chester, $5; Mrs. Lydia Latta, $5, John Fauseet, 
$5; Elijah Brown, $2. E. C.,$100—Total, $742. 

Cresson. 


I feel deeply indebted to the Presbyterian church 
of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, for their kindness in 
the liberal contribution of fifty dollars, to constitute 
me an Honorary Member of the Board of Domestic 


‘Missions. Also, to the Presbyterian church of 


Lower Marsh Creek, for the contribution of seventy 
dollars, to confer iy on me a similar honour 


Emerson. 


Board of Foreign Missions. My preyer to God and 
heart’s desire is, that the richest blessings from above 
may come upon those who have given these tokens 
of attachment to the cause of Christ, and of kind re- 
gard to myself. D. D. Craaxs. 


Tbe undersigned acknowledges the receipt of 
twenty-two dollars from the Rev. J. A. Murray, be- 
ing the contribution of the Female M So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian church, Petersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in part to constitute James Robinett, Eeq., 
senior elder in said church, a Life Member of the 
Missions of the Presbyterian 


Wx. D. Suypun, Receiving Agent. 
Misston Rooms, Philadelphia, March 2, 1850. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the liberal 
donation of twenty dellare, presented through Mrs. 
H. M. Newkirk, from the Sabbath School of the 
Central Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, to pur- 
chase books for the Sabbath School connected with 
the church of Schuylkill Valley, Pennsylvania. 

R. 


The undersigned, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
charch at Middle Spring, would gratefully acknow- 
ledge the kind respect shown to him, by the session 
of that church, in contributing thirty dollars to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, to constitute him a Life 
Member. And also, to the congregation of the same 
church, for their contribution of fifty dollars, to con- 
stitute him an Honorary Member of the Board of 
Missions of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America. 
Their respect thus shown to him is highly appreci- 
ated; and his prayer is, that a blessing from God, 
mor precious than silver and gold, may speedily de- 
scend upon all and every one of them. | 

Joan Moop1s. 


ACRAMENTAL THOUGHTS.—Thoughts on 
N Sacramental Occasions, extracted from the 
Diary of the. Rev. Dr. Doddridge, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 18mo, | 

Ministers will gather profitable instruction from 
this work, as to the beat mode of having a profit. 
able season of sacramental communion with God 
and the Lamb; and private Christians will find it 
one of the best manuals of preparation for the Lord's 
Supper that they can readily obtain.— Watchman 
and Observer. 

A Catechism for the Instraction of Communi. 
cants, by Andrew Thomson, D.D. of Edinburgh, 
with a Recommendatory notice by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alexander, D.D. : 

Blood of the Cross, by the Rev. H. Bonar, 18mo. 

Footsteps of the Messiah, by Leask, 12:no. 

A Manual of Conduct, or Christian Principles ex. 
emplified in daily Practice. 12:no., 

The Christian’s Daily Walk in Holy Security and 
Peace, by Henry Scudder. 12mo, 63 cents. 

The Kingdom of God by the Rev. Charles K. Im- 
brie. 18mo, 38 cents. 

History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, by Dr, 
Johnson, fine edition, in large type, 50 cents. 

Egypt and the Buoks of Moses, by Hengstenberg, 
12mo, 75 cents. 

History of the Persians, by Edward Farr, 12mo, 
75 cents. 

The Bible and Geology Consistent, by Rev. Dr. 
Murphy, (2mo, $1 

‘he Convict Ship, a Narrative of the Results of 
Scriptural Instruction and Moral Discipline on 
board the “Earl Grey,” by C. A. Browning, M. D. 
12:ino, 63 cents. 

Dictionary of English Synonyms, by Rev. James 
Rawson. 12ino, 63 cents. 

Coleman’s Historical Geography of the Bible, 3d 
edition. $1.00. 

The East, Sketches of Travel in Eyypt and the 
Holy Land, by Rev. J. A. Spencer, clegantly illus- 
trated. 8vo, $2.75. 

Sayings of the Great Forty Days between the Re- 
surrection and- Ascension, by George Muberly, 
D.C.L. 12mo, 83 cents. 

Heudley’s Miscellanies. 12mo, authorized edition. 

Representative Men. Seven Lectures by R. W. 
12ino 83 cents, 

Giles’ Lectures and Exsays, 2 vols. 12mo $1.38. 

Soyer’s Modern Housewite, comprising nearly 
1000 receipts. 12mo, 88 cents, 


Longfellow’s Seaside and Fireside. 12mo, 75 
cents. 

Annals of the Queens of Spain by Mrs. Anita 
George. 12mo, $1,13. 


Wilberforce on Baptiem. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Desultoria; the recovered MSS of an Eccentric. 
12mo, 75 cents. 

Trench on the Miracles of Christ. 8vo. 

Gilfillan’s Modern Literature and Literary Men, 
being a second Gallery of Literary Portraits. 12mo. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England, as to the 
effect of Baptism in the case of infants, with an ap- 
pendix containing the Baptismal services of Luther, 
and of Nuremberg and Cologne Liturgies; by Wm. 
Goode, Rector of St. Antholm, London. 1 vol, 8vo, 


cloth. 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, | 
Publisher and Bookseller, Nu. 142 Chestnut street, 
first Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 9—3t 


MUSIC ‘TEACHER.—The Advertiser has had 
much experience in teaching both Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, and wishes to obtain a situa- 
tion. He would accept of one either in a Seminary 
or in any congregation or community where he 
could have permanent employment and a@ reason- 
able remuneration for his services. He can furnish 
good testimonials as to character and capability. 
Address, MUSIC TEACHER, - 
mar 9—3t Salem, New Jersey. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The 
Rev. W. R. Work and Lady propose recajving 
into their Family a limited number of Young La- 


dics, with a vicw to their instruction in all the 


branches of a useful cducation. The course of in- 
struction will be thorough and extensive, and is de- 
signed to embrace all the branches of a finished 
female education. The year will be divided into 
two Sessions of five months each. The Summer 
Session wiil commence on the last Monday of April, 
the Winter Session on the last Monday of October. 

Trrmus.—The charge for Boarding, including 
fuel, light, &c. per Session, $55. Tuition in all the 


-branches of the regular course, $10. Instruction in 


Music, $16. Use of Instrument, $4. Ancient and 
Modern Languages, each, $10. Washing, 30 cents 
per dozen. Books and Stationery furnished at Phis— 
ladelphia prices. Frequent exercises will be had in 
Vocul Music, free of charge. Each pupil will be 
reccived and treated as a member of the family, and 
every reasonable want kindly and affectionately 
met. 

This Institution is beautifully located on the east 
border of the borough of Pottstown, two hours’ 
ride from Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. The buildings are new and 
comfortable; the rooms are large and well ventila- 
ted. The surrounding country is mountainous, be. 
ing interspersed with beautiful valleys. The air is 
pure and bracing, rendering this place a delightful 
Summer residence. For further particulars, address 

Rev. W. R. WORK, Principal, 
Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 9—8i* 


TEACHERS.—The Fixtures and Good Will 

of a well established Seminary, located in the 
city of Baltimore, may be purchased on terms ad- 
vantageous to any one who wishes to devote him- 
self to the cause of Education. Address, K. K. J., 
Baltimore, Maryland. mar 9--3t* 


TO THE LATE DR. MILLER. 

—A Discourse commemurative of the Cha- 
racter and Life of the late Rev. Samuel Mil- 
ler, D.D., of Princeton, Now Jersey, delivered on 
Sunday evening, January 27th, 1850, in the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, and repeated on the Sunday 
evening following, in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man,D.D. Published and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, First Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 9—9t : Philadelphia. 


RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
IN THE VILLAGE OF GOSHEN, OR- 
ANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK.—tThe Rev. 
Daniel Wells will commence his Summer Term on 
the first Tuesday of May next. Parents wishing to 
place their sons under his care, are requested to ad- 
dress him before the first of April, or as soon there- - 
after as practicable. Lads of twelve years of a 
or under preferred. Terms $250 per annum 
board, washing, and tuition. 
REFERENCES. 
New York.—Rev. John C. Lowrie, Robert Carter, 
Esq., D. W. C. Olyphant, Esq. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Rev. M. W. Jacobus. 
Princeton, N. J.—Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 
Philadelphia. —William S. Martien. 
feb 16—tf 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pexnsytva- 

nia —The Twenty-sixth Semi-annual Session of the: 
Cedar Hill Seminary will close with the usual pub- 
lic examination on the 27th and 28th inste. The 
friends of education are respectfully invited to at- 


tend. 
The Twenty seventh Session is to commence on 


the Ist of May next. Parents and Guardians, who 
purpose to place pupils in this Institution, will 
please make early application, as the number of va~: 
cant places for boarding pupils will be limited. For 
Circular and Catalugue apply, per mail or other. 
wise, to the Subscriber, N. DODGE, A.M. - 
mar 9—4t* Principal and Proprietor. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 304— Paice 
124 Currer Bell’s Shir. 
ley, Edinburgh Review. 2. Natural History of 
Man, Quarterly Review. 3. White Ladies’ Place, 
Chambers’ Journal. 4. Condition of the Jews in 
Egypt, Chambers’ Journal. 5. A Day's Excursion, 
Unknown. 6. Winter Scenery, Christian Register, 
7. Cape of Good Hope, Commercial Advertiser. 
8 A. Scene in Court, Lonisville Coarier. 9. A 
zine. Poetry—When I look daily up. 
a Cloud. My Love. John Quincy Adams. The 
Alarm. Moans of Ocean. Last Prayers. Sunday 
Evening. With of 
Published weckly at six rs ’ 
E> LITTELL & Co, Buston, 
And eold by GETZ & BUCK, 
‘mar 9—~It 3 Hert’s Building, Philadelphie. 
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RBOMNT -PUBLICATIONS. 


Tay oF Sketches of 


__ Itig,pot to be wondered at, that this work 


reached fifth: edition, hes real 


merit “and” aitraction whe sketches are 
drawn. by skilful, bend, and from scenes, 


persons, and pleces; that are in themselves 
intensely interesting. ‘T'housands of our 
readers wilt ba stirred at the mere mention 


the siamese that glisten in‘ these pages, 


by being long 


and they will read with avidity the glow- 


York; 1060, Baker & Scribner. | 
‘The'sublimest of all the sciences is he 
treated by one who has made himself its 
iteearnest student. 
With rare enthusiasm Dr. Mitchell has pur- 
sued his work, tillshe has justly reached a 
high position among the distinguished as- 


- tronomers ef the present day. This volume 


contaitis ten of his lectures; they have been 

heard with delight by tens of thousands, 

and more will read them with eagerness in 
thie handsomely printed volume. 

Lirsaatons Lirznanr Mex ; being 
a second Gallery of Literary Portraits, by George 
Gilfillan. Reprinted entire from the London edi- 
tion. New York, 1850, D. Appleton & Co.; Phil- 
adelphia, George 8, Appleton, 120, pp. 376. 
These papers in general, and some of 

them in particular, are written with a free- 

dom, comprehensiveness, and discrimination 
of character which inspire confidence in 
the writer as an artist who can accomplish 
what he has undertaken—paint literary por- 
traits to the life. We may discover occa- 
sionally a little excess of colouring, some 
fault of outline, an irregularity in the dis- 
position of lights and shades, nevertheless 
there is the likeness in which every feature 
is easily recognizable, and throygh which 
shines the living mind within. Take for 


example the notice of Byron. How just- 


ly is he treated as a poet and as a man! 
Mr. Gilfillan throws so much interest into 
his sketches and betrays so few prejudices, 
that no one can be uninterested in his com- 


pany. 
Taz Krxopom or Gon; a discourse preached before 
the Synod of New Jersey, October 17th, 1849, by 
Charles K. Imbrie, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rahway, New Jersey. Published by 
request of several members of the Synod and others. 
— York, 1850, Franklin Knight, 18mo, pp. 
The delivery of this sermon/as we un- 
derstood at the time, awakened more than 
usual interest, not only from the nature of 
the subject, but from the style of its treat- 
ment and delivery. We can account for’ 
this by a quiet perusal. Without commit- 
ting ourselves on the general doctrine of 
the pre-millennial advent, and we think no 
one without thoroughly investigating the 
subject should either condemn or approve, 
we can express our approval of the serious, 
intelligent and honest exhibition which Mr. 
Imbrie has made of his views. He be- 
lieves and therefore has spoken, and those 
who do not coincide in his views, should and 
certainly will give him a candid hearing. 
Mr. Imbrie has none of the headlong im- 
petuousness which has in some instances 
characterized the advocates of this doctrine. 
He proceeds calmly and yet earnestly, and 
his evident wish is that no one should be- 
lieve the doctrine, except sustained by a 
“thus saith the Lord.” 
Tas Worxs or Leoxarn Woon, D.D., lately Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
- Seminary, Andover. In five volumes. Andover, 
1850,. J. D. Flagg, W. H. Wardwell, 8vo, vol. 1, 
pp#588s, vol. 2, pp. 587. a 
We have been accustomed to associate 
the name of Dr. Wood with that better 
system of divinity, which, at one period, 
was more generally received in New Eng- 
land than it is at present; better, incom- 
parably better than that which the New 
Haven school has been of late years so sed- 
ulously propagating, and, as we suspect, 
than that which is now coming forth from 
Andover. In noticing the appearance of 
these volumes, we are not prepared as 
critics to decide upon the system as devel- 
oped in the two volumes before us, as we 
have not deliberately weighed every part. 
Our view has been cursory, perhaps too 
cursory to do justice to the venerable au- 
thor; the results of it, however, such as 
they are, we submit. So far as the plan 
of the lecturer is developed in the arrange- 
ment of his subjects, it is natural, and 
brings first to the notice of the student 
points of discussion, which, when under- 
stood, will better prepare him for each suc- 
cessive step in his progress. Presenting 
some excellent rules for the prosecution of 
theological study, and adverting to the in- 
comprehensibleness of the subjects of reve- 
lation, with the right application of reason 
to them, the author presents his views of 
inspiration, and then unfolds the truths re- 
vealed, the character of God, the mode of 
his subsistence, his purposes in relation to 
the world, his providence and agency, the 
moral agency of man, the nature of his de- 
ptavity, the atonement and regeneration, 
with which latter subject the second vol- 
ume closes. -These subjects, which we 
have mentioned in the most general out- 


‘line, are very fairly and fully discussed ; 


with learning without any of its ostenta- 
tious displays; in a style at once chaste 
and lucid, and with no more words than 
are necessary to express the meaning. 
Hence the volumes are very readable ones. 
It is very agreeable to the reader to see, 
as he proceeds, what his teacher is intend- 
ing to communicate, and to hear him detail 
his reasons why he has not adopted different 
views. He treats adversaries fairly and cour- 
teously. With the theology of Dr. Wood we 
can often cordially agree ; on some points we 
should have wished him to have expressed 
himself differently. Our main difficulty 
has been with his discussion of some points 
relating to the atonement. For pages to- 
gether on this grand doctrine we could fol- 
low him with pleasure and say, here is the 
good old way. In treating the subject 
scripturally as he does, we could see most 
of those points developed one by one, which 
we have been accustomed to consider car- 
dinal; such as Christ a vicarious sacrifice 
bearing the imputed sins of his people and 
making atonement for them. Then comes 
an explanation which makes his sufferings 
only a substitute for the penalty of sin 
itself; and what appears to us a contradic- 


tion to all hig own noble arguments, he im- 


had at Mr. Martien’s, 


putes tothe atonement a yniversality which 
seems to us to bring into suspicion the 
ground work he had laid. We feel bound 
to express this exception, greatly as we es- 
teem the author, and highly as we value 
his books as a whole, Dr. Wood intro- 
duces many explanations and limitations 
which soften the doctrine thus stated, but 
these may be forgotten by the student, 
while he will remember the proposition, 
that Christ has made provision for the sal- 
vation of men in genersl, for men indis- 
criminately, for thoeé who perish! Our 
belief is that noagency in earth or hell can 
prevent the salvation of any one for whose 
salvation Christ made provision. Did we 
believe any thing short of this, our faith 
and hope would have no foundation. We 
can only add, that the volumes are beauti- 
fully printed, and are embellished with an 
excellent portrait of the author. 

New Vanistizs or Sitver Corns, 
Counterfeit Coins, and Bullion, with Mint values. 
By Jacob R. Eckfeldt and William E. Du Bois, 
assayers of the Mint of the United States. Phila- 
delphia, 1850, published by the authors, 12mo, 
pp- 61. 

The tasteful style in which this manual 


is published will first arrest the eye. The 
gold and silver coins of the United States, 
both on the covers and in the interior, are 
pictured in their full size and natural col- 
ours. They in fact have the appearance 
of the real articles, ready to be put into the 
purse, or sent to the right places in pay- 
ment of debt, or for the purchase of neces- 
sary articles. Here, too, we have as large 
as life, the California and Mormon coins. 
The value of the book, however, consists in 
the information which it gives of the various 
valuable coins, domestic and foreign, and 
of their mint value. This is a kind of in- 
formation which no one can safely be with- 
out, who is accustomed to handle gold. 
The very competent authors have done all 
on this subject which can be desired. We 
had almost forgotten to say, that in a little 
frame work on one of the pages is inclosed 
a specimen of California gold. We com- 
mend the book to all dealers as worth to 
them far more than its price. 


Tax or tre Rev, Ricnarp Cecit, in three 


volumes. New York, 1850, Robert Curter §& Bro- 


ther 8. 


Pure and very precious are the remains 


of Cecil, and it always pleases us to see a 
new edition of his works. They are no 
less useful than popular, and will be had 
in esteem so long as religious literature is 
admired by the good. Many sentences 
have been picked out of his sermons and 
miscellaneous writings, and set as apples of 
gold in pictures of silver, for the pleasure 
and improvement of the beholder. Every 
family into which these three volumes are 
introduced will have a treasury of nstruction 
and comfort, to which they will love to re- 
sort. 

The Annual Report of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is 
always a valuable document, which we 
find instruction and interest in studying. 
Its last report, the thirty-first, shows that it 
is advancing in its noble work with its 
usual system and success, having imparted 
its benefits for the past year to two hundred 
and twenty-two pupils. The state of New 
York supports one hundred and sixty off 
these pupils, and the city alone supports 
sixteen ; nine are sustained by the state of 
New Jersey, and eight by the Institution. 
The receipts of the year 1849, from all 
sources, were $53,250, and expenses, 
$55,368.61. 

Old Jolliffe, is another tract, or rather lit- 
tle book, by the author of A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam, which although not possessing 
quite as romantic an interest as that, has 
nevertheless the same spirit and tendency 
in exhibiting the influence of a contented 
temper in dismissing the unreal, and soften- 
ing the real troubles of life. It may be 
No. 142 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


The Eclectic Magazine for March has a 
mezzZotint portrait of Miss Pardoe, and 
such a variety of admirable selections from 
the foreign reviews and magazines as to 
make a very attractive number. 


We have received a very good discourse 
on Public Thanksgiving, by the Rev. S. 
K. Talmage, D.D., President of Oglethorpe 
University. 

Also, the interesting Annual Report of 
the House of Refuge at Philadelphia. 


The Medical Examiner for March is as 
usual good. 

We have received Woodworth’s Youths’ 
Cabinet for February and March; also the 
Mother’s Magazine, the Banner of the 
Covenant, the Sailor’s Magazine for March, 
and Littell’s Living Age, No. 303. 

Also, a Valedictory Address, delivered 
by W. S. Helmuth, M. D., at the second 
annual commencement of the Philadelphia 
Homeopathic Medical College, and the able 
Report of the Directors of the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, which will 
be read with interest by those who with us 
believe in the superiority of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. 


CURE FOR STAMMERING. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, says a 
Boston paper, Dr. Warren, of Boston, 
stated a simple, easy, and effectual cure 
for stammering, which is known to be 
generally a mental and not a physical 
defect. It is, simply, at every syllable 
pronounced, to tap at the same time 
with the finger; by so doing, the most 
inveterate stammerer will be surprised 
to find that he can pronounce quite flu- 
ently, and by long and constant prac- 
tice he will pronounce perfectly well. 
Dr. Warren said that this may be ex- 
plained in two ways—either by a sym- 
pathetic and consentaneous action of 
the nerves of voluntary motion in the 
finger and in those of the tongue, which 
is the most probable; we know, as Dr.. 
Gould remarked, that a stammerer, who 
cannot speak a sentence in the usual 
way, can articulate perfectly well when 
he introduces a rythmical movement, 
and sings it—or it may be that the 
movement of the finger distracts the at- 
tention of the individual from his speech, 
and allows a free action of the nerves 
concerned in articulation. 


“T never knew any man,’’ says an 
old author, ‘‘who could not bear ano- 
ther’s misfortunes like a Christian ;”’ 
which reminds us of the old lady who 
thought every calamity that happened 
to herself a trial, and every one that 
happened to her friends a judgment. — 


AFFLICTIONS, 
Not ftom the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


_ And though at times, impetuous with emotion 


And anguish long supp 
The swelling heart heaves, moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest ; 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
_ We cannot wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing 

The grief that must have way. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapours 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us like dim, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no death; what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
He lives whom we cal! dead. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
THE HIGHLAND HERMITAGE. 
| No. II. 


The New York Highlands is a familiar 
name to most of my readers; and during 
the season of river navigation, hundreds of 
thousands, every year, have an opportunity 
of taking a transient view of the romantic 
beauty and the stupendous grandeur with 
which they are constantly clothed. And 
now, even in the winter season, those who 
travel on the Hudson river railroad are 
able to catch an occasional glance at the 
most prominent objects past which they are 
carried, with the speed of a whirlwind. 

After leaving the great metropolis, whe- 
ther your conveyance is on the bosom or 
the margin of the river, you are conveyed 
in a course nearly due north, having the 
island of Manhattan (which constitutes the 
city and county of New York,) and the 
county of Westchester on your right, and 
the lofty Pallisadoes, which lie in the State 
of New Jersey, on your left, till you enter 
the Tappan sea, an expansion of the tiver 
to the breadth of two or three miles. At 
the opening of this bay, about one mile 
north of the northern boundary of New 
Jersey, and twenty-three miles from the 
city, is the eastern terminus of the Erie 
railroad, which immediately diverges from 
the river towards its north-western desti- 
nation. | 

Some ten miles north of this, a lofty emi- 
nence on the west, called Verdritege’s 
Hook, and a peninsula on the east, called 
Teller’s Point, mark the termination of the 
Tappan sea, and the opening of Haver- 
straw bay, which is another expansion of 
the river, to the breadth of two miles, and 
in length six miles. Here Stony Point on 
west and Verplank’s Point on the east, if 
rocks and stones could speak, would tell us 
tales of blood, and deeds of valour wrought 
by the heroes of our Revolution. Four 
miles beyond this, the traveller who has 
never ascended the Hudson, suddenly sees 
the river blocked up by tremendous moun- 
tains, and can discover no gap or opening 
through which even a much smaller craft 
than a gigantic steamboat, can-pass. But 
before he has time to solve the problem 
in his own mind, the steamboat suddenly 
changes her course, and almost grazing the 
base of the Dunderburg mountain on the 


‘left, which suddenly rises to the height of 


several hundred feet, she proceeds one mile 
and a half, nearly at right angles, with her 
former course. 

This narrow passage, called the Horse 
Race, from the rapidity of the current, marks 
the entrance of the Highlands proper. 

These Flighlands are an assemblage of 
continuous ridges of hills, extending in a 
south-west and north-east direction, some 
twenty-five miles in length, with a breadth 
of sixteen miles directly across the Hudson, 
and occasionally rearing their towering 
summits, from eight hundred to nearly 
seventeen hundred feet above the level 
of the river. One of the greatest singulari- 
ties of this mountainous region, which is 
not visible to the transient traveller, is, 
that these vast and insurmountable ridges 
of rocky mountains are intersected, in 
almost every direction, with valleys, which, 
but for the stony fragments with which 
they are strewn, would afford as feasible 
travelling as almost any part of the country 
not absolutely a plain. As an illustration 
of this, the fact may be stated, though it 
may seem incredible to those who have 
never witnessed it, that from four miles 
west of West Point, a horse may be driven 
on an unbroken trot, to within a mile of 
Fort Montgomery, on’ the south of that 
post, a continuous distance of eight miles. 


This road has indeed been wrought at great 


expense, but still it demonstrates the posi- 
tion above stated. Other valleys might be 
rendered equally passable, by simply re- 
moving the rocks and stones from the line 
of the roads. : 

But I left my reader, passing through 
the Race, which I stated was but a mile and 
a half in length. Here the river, as sud- 
denly as before, resumes its former course, 
turning nearly at right angles to the north, 
around Anthony’s Nose on the right, a 
mountain rising abruptly from the very 
verge of the river, to the height of eleven 
hundred and twenty-eight feet above the 
surface of the water, which in some parts 
of the Race is one hundred and twenty feet 
deep. On the west, directly opposite An- 
thony’s Nose, is the site of Fort Mont- 
gomery, which was the scene of a most 
sanguinary assault and capture in the war 
of the Revolution. Nothing but the ruins 
of this ancient fortress remains, overspread 
with cedars, and a few apple and cherry 
trees, of surprisingly vigorous growth. 

Thus far, I have confined my remarks to 
the physical features of this remarkable 
region; and this will necessarily be the 
case with two or three subsequent numbers, 
for we have but just entered the Highlands. 
But this is not the priocipal object I have 
in view, though it is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to my main design. 

Tue Hermit or THE Hicuianps. 


Be Hearty in all your Labours. 

Let not your head, and hands, and 
tongue be busy, and your heart idle. 
Results, by their greatness, will sur- 
prise the truly engaged, while the 
double-minded will wonder that so little 
ood is done. When the walls of 
erusalem went up rapidly, it was 
because “the people had a mind to 


build.” ‘The. sluggard, desireth and 
hath nothing.” 


States.” 


THE PRESBYI 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


The General Gazette of Leipsic shows 
that the number of European severeigns, 
including the Emperor of Brazil, who 


bel to an Euro dynasty, and 
Hohensollera, and 


the two princes of ] 
exclusive of the semi-sovereign Prince 
of Monaco, at present amounts to forty- 
eight, of whom thirty-three gigs to 
Germany, and three are women. The 
eldest of these crowned heads is tlie 
King of Hanover, who is seventy-eight 
and a-half years of age; of the others, 
seven are between sixty and seventy, 
fourteen between fifty and sixty, eight 
between forty and fifty, nine between 
thirty and forty, and five between twen- 
ty and thirty. Three have not yet at- 
tained their twentieth — viz., the 
Emperor of Austria, the Queen of Spain, 
and the Prince of Waldeck, (who is only 
thirteen.) The average age is forty-six 
years and six and three-quarter months. 
The sovereign who has reigned the 
longest time is the Prince of Schaum- 
berg-Lippe, who has been seated on his 
throne, such as it is, for nearly sixty- 
three years; he is the only one whose 
accession dates from the last century. 
Three princes, the Duke of Parma, the 
King of Holland, and the King of Sar- 
dinia, only acceded last year, and, on 
the whole, seventeen princes have only 
assumed the reins of government with- 
in the last ten years. Six sovereigns 
are celibatarians, and have always been 
so, viz., the Pope, (compulsorily,) the 
Emperor of Austria, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Princes of Reuss-Schleiz and 
Waldeck, and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homberg. Four are widowers. One, 
the King of Denmark, has been twice 
divorced, and another, the Elector of 
Hesse, contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage; a third, the Sultan of Turkey, 
lives in a state of polygamy. Of the 
thirty-five wives or husbands of reigning 
sovereigns, the eldest is the Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, aged sixty-four; and the 
youngest, the Queen of Bavaria, aged 
twenty-five. Of the married sovereigns, 
thirteen are without issue, and the 
other twenty-eight have male heirs 
presumptive; of the latter, six are mar- 
ried. 


THE BAYONET. 


The plug-bayonet was the first form 
of this arm, being, in fact, nothing more 
than a dagger, with a handle or plug to 
fix in the muzzle of the fire-lock. The 
contrivance originated at Bayonne, and 
the instrument, thence called bayonet, 
was soon adopted throughout the whole 
of Europe. This was in the reign of 
Charles II.; and the new arm remained 
in its first form till the time of William 
III. In one of William’s campaigns in 
Flanders. a French regiment advanced 
against the British 25th with fixed 
bayonets. Lieutenant Maxwell ordered 
his men to screw their bayonets into the 
muzzles of their muskets to receive the 
French charge, when the latter sudden- 
ly threw in a heavy fire, to the great 
astonishment of the British, who could 
not understand how it was possible to 
fire with fixed bayonets. They, how- 
ever, soon recovered themselves, charg- 
ed, and drove the enemy outjof the line. 
And it was then that they-arned how, 
by attaching rings to the handle of their 
bayonets, the French had been able to 
fire without displacing these weapons 
from their muskets. ‘To the ring bayo- 
net soon succeeded the socket bayonet 
and the sword bayonet for rifles, both 
of which remain in use to the present 
day.—Naval and Military Almanac. 


> 


The Best Recommendation. 


A youth seeking employment came 
to this city, and on inquiring at a cer- 
tain counting-room, if they wished a 
clerk, was told that they did not. On 
mentioning the recommendations he 
had, one of which was from a highly 
respectable citizen, the merchant de- 
sired to see them. In turning over his 
carpet bag to find his letters, a book 
rolled out on the floor. ‘* What book is 
that?” said the merchant. ‘It is the 


Bible, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ And what 


are you going to do with that book in 
New York?” The lad looked seriously 
into the merchant’s face, and replied, 
““T promised my mother I would read it 
every day, and I shall do tt,’’ and burst 
into tears. The merchant immediately 
engaged his services, and in due time 
he became a partner in the firm, one of 
the most respectable in the city. 


ADMISSION OF STATES. 


In the admission of States to the 
Union, there seems to have been no 
specific rule upon the subject. 
in the New Orleans Picayune a particu- 
lar account of the admission of each 


new State, which appears to be accu- | 


rate, and being of interest at this time, 
we insert an abstract, as follows: 


“Vermont, the first State admitted, 
was received into the Union without a 
permanent State constitution, in 1791. 
Kentucky was the second State, admit- 
ted in June, 1792—tthe State constitu- 
tion was not framed when this State 
was admitted. Tennessee, formed out 
of territory ceded by North Carolina, 
was admitted in 1796, the people hav- 
ing previously framed a constitution, 
and submitted it to Congress. This 
was the first State constitution ever 
submitted to Congress with an applica- 
tion of admission. Ohio was the next 


State admitted, the first “formed of 


territory to which boundaries were af- 
fixed and previous governments assigned 
by the exclusive authority of the United 
The act of admission, which 
was passed in 1803, recites that the 


people of the Eastern District of the 


Northwest Territory had formed for 
themselves a constitution and State Go- 
vernment, ‘whereby the said State has 
become one of the United States.” 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
and Alabama were admitted severally 
in the order named, and in the case of 
each there was a previous act of Con- 
gress authorizing the calling of a con- 
vention to organize a State Government. 
Maine, the next State, had the consent 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
form a State constitution, but no action 
of Congress previous to admission. Mis- 
souri, the eleventh in order, formed out 
of the Louisiana territory, applied for 
leave to form a State constitution; and 
it was upon this application that the re- 
strictive clause concerning slavery was 
attempted to be applied. This gave 
rise to the Missouri compromise, and 
upon the adjustment of all conflicting 
matters the State was declared a State 
of the Union in 1821 by the President's 
proclamation. Arkansas and Michigan 
were admitted by one act of Congress 
ip 1836—the former without condition, 


the latter prospectively--there being 


We find | 


some questions of boundar involved. 


The constitutions of both States were 
made by conventions of the people with- 
out any previous action of Congress. 
The same was the case with Florida, 
which was admitted along with Iowa in 
1845. There was a condition relative 


to boundary applied to Iowa, which she 


did not comply with in form, but did 


substantially by presenting a new con- 
stitution, which being accepted by Con- 


ess, she came into the Union in 1846. 

he mode of the admission of Texas is 
familiarly known. Wisconsin, the last 
of the new States, went through the re- 
gular form of Territorial organization, 
and formed its State constitution under 
authority of an act of Congress.” 


Something for the Curious. 


We learn that in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, on the eastern border of Marion 
County Oregon, two or three loud reports 
were recently heard resembling distant 
thunder, accompanied by other unusual 
movements in the elements. Immedi- 
ately afterward Silver Creek, which is 
a good sized mill stream, dried up, and 
no water ran in it for some twenty-four 
hours. When the water did resume its 
course, it was so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with alkaline substances as to 
have the appearance of strong lye, 
and as also to cause the death of the 
fish in the stream. About the time of 
the occurrence strong winds prevailed 
from the south, a heavy fall of ashes 
was noticed in most parts of this valley, 
aad a dense cloud of smoke settled in 
the atmosphere, shutting out the light 
of the sun'for nearly a week. 

Whether a volcanic eruption has 
taken place, or whether the phenom- 
enon was produced by some other agen- 
cy, we have not as yet the means of 
determining. One fact, however is wor- 
thy of notice. The whole Cascade 
range of mountains are on fire, and the 
vast amount of vegetable matter thus 
consumed would be entirely sufficient 
to account for the ashes and smoke 
which have prevailed. And it is pro- 
bable that the prevalence of fire may 
account for the other occurrence. 

The intense heat occasioned by the 
fire may have extended far enough into 
the rocky bosom of the mountain to 
have come into contact with gases 
found in the cavities of the rocks, and 
thus produce an explosion. This might 
have occasioned a land-slide, throwing 
a portion of the mountain into a deep 
ravine, and arresting the water of 
Silver Creek for a time. And this 
seems the more probable view of the 
matter, as the gaseous and alkaline sub- 
stances by the explosion would be 
brought to the surface, and coming in 
contact with the waters of the creek, 
would change its character. 


FILING NEWSPAPERS. 


One of the many things which I 
have to regret when I review my past 
life, is, that I did not, from my earliest 
youth, at least as soon as I was able to 
do it, take and preserve—lI believe the 
technical word is ‘‘file’—some good 
newspaper. How interesting would it 
be now to a sexagenarian to look into 
the paper which he read when he was 
twelve or sixteen, or twenty years old! 
How many events would this call to 
mind which he has entirely forgotten! 
How many interesting associations and 
feelings would it revive! What a view 
would it give one of past years! What 
knowledge would it preserve by assist- 
ing the memory! And how many val- 
uable purposes of a literary kind even, 
might it be rendered subservient to! 
How much do I wish I could look into 
such a record while composing this short 
article! But newspapers are quite dif- 
ferent things to what they were sixty, 
or even seventy years ago. ‘They are 
unspeakably more interesting and _val- 
uable; in that respect, at least (I believe 
in many others,) these times are better 
than the former. Formerly the editors 
of newspapers were obliged to strain 
their wits and exhaust their means in 
order to obtain matter to fill their 
pages. Now, the great difficulty is, to 
insert all the valuable interesting ma- 
terials, that are poured upon them 
from every part of the world, and from 
every grade and place of society. 

Now, newspapers contain many of 
the best thoughts of the most highly 
gifted men on the most momentous 
subjects, and their reports and state- 
ments are far more accuate than they 
formerly were or could be. They have 
repudiated the character for lying they 
once had, and have become records of 
truth.— Correspondent of the British 
Banner. 


Death of a Wealthy and Eccen- 
tric Lady. 


Recently Mr. H. M. Wakley held at 
the York, New Road, Marylebone, a 
protracted inquiry touching the death 
of Martha Joachim, an unmarried lady, 
aged sixty-two. The jury proceeded to 
view the body, but had to beat a sudden 
retreat until a bull dog belonging to de- 
ceased, and which savagely attacked 
them, was secured. It was shown in 
evidence, that on the 1st of June, 1808, 
deceased’s father, an officer in the life 
guards, was murdered and robbed in the 
Regent’s Park. <A reward of £300 was 
offered for the murderer, who was ap- 
prehended with the property upon him, 
and executed. In 1825 a suitor of the de- 
ceased, whom her mother rejected, shot 
himself while sitting on a sofa with de- 
ceased, who was covered with his brains. 
From that instant she lost her reason. 
Since her mother’s death, eighteen years 
ago, she had led the life of a recluse, 
dressed in white and never going out. 
A charwoman occasionally brought her 
what supplied her wants. Iler only 
c mpanions were the bull dog, which 
she nursed like a child, and two cats. 
Her house was filled with images of sol- 
diers in lead, which she called her ‘tbody 
guards.” When the collectors called 
for their taxes, they had to cross the 
garden wall to gain admission. Last 
week, a man named Long, who said he 
was her cousin, visited her daily, and 
left at night. On Thursday night he 
refused to leave, as she appeared dan- 
gerously ill. She, however, insisted 
upon locking him in a room, from which 
he- disengaged himself the following 
morning, and went in search of deceas- 
ed, whom he found dead in a dirty bed 
in the parlour. Mr. Norton, surgeon, 
was instantly called in, who said that 
she had died of bronchitis, and would 
probably have recovered had she had 
proper medical aid. The jury returned 
a verdict in accordance with Mr. Nor- 
ton’s opinion. A‘ter the inquest, the 
jury, accompanied by deceased’s rela- 
tives, examined the house, every win- 
dow and door of which was-bolted and 
well secured. That precaution she 


adopted in consequence of thieves hav- 
ing broken into and robbed the house 
a year back. Her mother’s room, 
which had not been opened since her 
death, was forced open, and in it was 
found a strong box, containing bank 
stock to the value of £2900, sixty-two 
shares of the Hope Assurance, of £50 
each, deeds, leases of property, and life 
assurance policies. The room and fur- 
niture were in the same state as they 
were at her mother’s death.—London 
paper. 


Scarcity of Welsh Beggars. 


In a book recently published in Eng- 
land, under the title of *‘ Zales about 
Wales,” the following passage may be 
found. ‘‘A Welsh beggar is scarcely 
ever seen, even in these days, in any 
part of the kingdom; and it is a fact 
worthy of observation, that when an 
investigation took place of the beggars 
of London, a few years ago, not as 
much as one Welshman was found 
amongst them, though the number of 
beggars that followed their vocation in 
the metropolis at that time, according 
to the report laid before a committee 
of the House of Commons, was 15,249 !’’ 
‘“‘And I can add,” says the editor, 
“that I have travelled many times 
through the principality, and through 
some of the poorest districts, but never 
have I met with a Welsh beggar.” 


— 


STRIVE ON. 


The accomplishment of a meritorious 
design is a triumph; to fail in it a shame. 
The world will laugh at you if, from 
weakness or terror, you stop short; it 
may laugh at you even while you are 
struggling. It sometimes does so spite- 
fully, to induce the enterprising to 
pause. But you must not suffer your- 
self to be betrayed by this artifice. 
Laugh in your turn, and proceed in 
your work rejoicingly. The time will 
come when the scorners will “laugh on 
the wrong side of the mouth.” It is 
generally the idle who thus seek to de- 
press the energies of the diligent; let 
them, then, waste their time while you 
use yours. The end will justify your 
conduct. The time will come when 
you can afford to pity and forgive them 
for their want of sympathy and encou- 
ragement, and when they will wish 
they had imitated instead of having dis- 
paraged your example. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Worx For Marcu.—By a Practical 
Agriculturist.—March, the third month of 
the year, is the opening of spring, and con- 
sequently its advent is hailed by the farmer 
with the most lively interest. Hands must 
now be hired, and teams, plows, and other 
implements got ready preparatory to putting 
in the summer crops.’ In a country so 
favoured by climate as the United States, 
the crops which may be raised are so 
numerous and various, that only the most 
important of them can be referred to. ‘Those 
who intend sowing clover seed on their win- 
ter grain, should do it as early in the month 
as possible, so that the alternate freezing 
and thawing of the ground may let the seed 
settle into the earth, and so have a good 
chance to take root; for should the young 
clover not strike its roots some distance into 
the soil, a spring drought will be apt to 
make it perish. ‘This is the reason why 
clover usually succeeds much better when 


sown with spring grain and covered in with 


the harrow 

Oats being the first spring field-crop, 
must be sown as quickly as possible after 
the frost is out, and the ground sufficiently 
dry to adinit of ploughing. ‘The same ob- 
servation will apply to barley and spring 
wheat. 

Dry weather in this month is so impor- 
tant to the farmer, that the value of * March 
dust’’ is proverbial. 

Those who wish to make top dressings 
of manure upon their grain or grass fields, 
may do so as soon as they discover the 
frost is out of the ground, so that the water 
can penetrate and carry down to the roots 
the portions of manures capable of being 
dissolved, 

With regard to the practice of top-dress- 
ing, an important distinction must be made 
in the kind of fertilizer employed. There 
can be no doubt that all mineral substances, 
sucvch as lime, plaster, ashes, marl, &e. to- 
gether with various kinds of salts, such as 
the sulphate and nitrate of ammonia, nitrate 
of potash and soda, &c. are best when ap- 
plied upon the surface, or exposed to the 
atmosphere, with its rains, snows, and gases. 
But when animal manures are employed, 
economy will require that they should be 
covered under by the plough or harrow, so 
as to prevent the escape of much of their 
strength. Animal manures will neverthe- 
less do great good to grass and grain crops, 
when applied as top-dressings; but their 
effects will be much more permanent when 
covered under by the plough or harrow. 
The principal of these last, employed for 
top-dressings, are barn-yard manure, pou- 
drette, and guano. ; 

Fencing, including hedging and ditching, 
must still engage much of the farmer’s at- 
tention; and he has a better chance for 
doing this, since the bad state of the by- 
roads commonly interferes seriously with the 
employment of his wagons in hauling to 
market. 

Plough as much ground for your. corn 
crop as possible, but do not break up any 
clay land in a wet state, lest you have to 
deal with clods not to be broken through 
the whole season. 

Remember the importance of having your 
lands, whether field or meadow, always 
thoroughly drained. 

Do not omit to plant out plenty of fruit 
and shade trees, even if you have to move, 
or even to die, before they bear or afford 
refreshing shade. It is reported of the late 
Stephen Girard, that he said it would not 
deter him from planting a tree to-day, if he 
knew he was to die to-morrow. ‘This is a 
noble sentiment. We enjoy the fruit and 
shade of trees planted out by those who pre- 
ceded us, and therefore may well afford to 
do the same for our successors. Let this 
benevolent principle be acted upon as ex- 
tensively as possible, and March is the 
month in which it may be carried forward 
extensively. 

Farmers, continue to protect your live 
stock against the pelting storms and cold 
bleak blasts common to this windy month. 

See that they are well fed and kept dry. 
Look at your ewes that will be now drop- 
ping their lambs, and keep up their strength 
by giving daily a small quantity of oats or 
corn; even a handful of either will do much 
good. 

Attend to your poultry, and cleanse and 
whitewash the hen-houses, replenishing the 
laying-boxes with fresh straw. When you 
set your hens, do so not with their own 
eggs. but when convenient get other eggs 
from some other place. An _ incessant 
change of this kind of stock is of the great- 
est importance—a rule which may be ap- 
plied much beyond the limits of the poultry 
yard. 


To prevENT Seep CoRN FROM BEING 
PULLED uP BY Birps or SquirreLts.—Va- 
rious preparations have been recommended 
for this purpose; such as soaking the seed 
in copperas- water, coating it with flowers of 
sulphur, coating it with tar, &c. So far as we 
are acquainted, we believe the tar is most 
effectual; but its direct application to the 
graio is liable to injure it; and to obviate 


ay. - 


this, some have adopted the practice of first 
coating it with plaster, (gypsum,) and then 
coating it with tar. This, it is said, does 
not obstruct the germination of the corn; 
and the birds or squirrels will not pull it 
after they have found what itis. It is ne- 
cessary that the corn should be well soaked 
in water before it is coated, otherwise the 
tar will not allow the penetration of suffi- 
icent moisture to produce germination. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tue SapsaTu on THE Ocean.—A pious 
seaman, lately returned from a three years’ 
voyage says, that thirty whales were taken 
by the ship’s crew during the time of their 
absence. Only three of these were taken 
on the Sabbath; but in taking these three, 
five boats were destroyed, and five men 
seriously wounded, two having their limbs 
broken, and one his skull fractured. In 
taking the remaining ¢wenfy-seven whales, 
only four boats were injured, and one man 
very slightly hurt.—Puritan Recorder. 


ImMPRovep.—A_ London 
artist has discovered a process by which daguer- 
reotypes are rendered indelible. At present, 
though the prolucers of these photographic 
likenesses pretend that they will bear to be 
touched, it is well known that they will not, 
and that they must be annationti sealed 
against the hostile invasion of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, which makes the picture invisible under 
a rusty sulphuret of silver. This London dis- 
covery is such that daguerreotypes can be made 
to bear friction and hydrogen—resist every thing 
in fact, short of sand paper. It is also efficacious 
in the restoration of those old portraits which 
have become dimmed with rust. This is one 
of the pleasantest discoveries that has been 
made in the fine arts for a long time. We shall 
shortly send our indestructible vis to Thebes 
or Athens, when we will and where, through 
the post office—no friction making them afraid. 
Of course, this discovery will very soon find its 
way into Broadway and Washington streets.— 
Boston Museum. — 


Larce Snake.—The Maulmein Times of 
October 23d, states that, on the previous Tues- 
day, a large snake, measuring fifteen feet six 
inches long, was killed by Lieutenant West, of 
the 11th regiment Madras native infantry. The 
snake was first seen while in the act of swal- 
lowing a fowl, the noise of the fow] having 
brought the servants to the spot. Lieutenant 
West, on the snake being pointed out to him, 
with his sword pierced his head through, and 
fixed the blade in the ground. The snake, 
feeling the sudden shock, immediately turned 
round by the tail, and ina moment coiled round 
Lieutenant West, but his servants being present, 
they succeeded in uncoiling it from his body af- 
ter a long struggle, fortunately without his sus- 
taining any injury. | 

Smoxine Cuimneys.—Colone] William Ma- 
son, of London, in a letter to the Builder, says: 
“‘[ have built many chimneys, in all possible 
situations, and have found one simple plan every 
where succeeded, the secret being to construct 
the throat of the chimney, or that part of it just 
above the fire-place, so small that a man or a 
boy can hardly pass through.it. Secondly—im- 
mediately above this, the chimney should be_en- 
larged to double its width, to the extent of about 
two feet in height, and then diminish again to 
its usual proportions. No chimney that I con- 
structed thus, ever smoked.” 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT— Officers under 
Government, and when appointed.—Under the 
direction of the President, a statement embody- 
ing the whole patronage of the Government has 
been made out, showing the number of Heads 
of Bureaus, Clerks, Foreign Ministers, &c., 
Agents and special Agents, now in office under 
appointments prior to the 4th of March, 1849, 
and the compensation they received. Also the 
number appointed since the 4th of March, 1849, 
and the compensation they receive. The five 
States, together with the District of Columbia, 
that have the greatest amount of patronage at 
this time are the following: 

Dist of Columbia has 166 an of $186,400 


State of Penna has 109 o 162.100 
State of Virginia has ®2 do do do 111.300 
Strate of N York has 58 do do do 90 550 
of Maryland has 56 do do do 70 750 
State of Kentucky has 50 = do do do 48 200 


Upon the basis already named, Pennsylvania 
has forty-seven more officers than she is entitled 
to, and an excess in compensation of $64,901 37 
per annum. Virginia has forty-three more offi- 
cers than she is entitled to, and an annual ex- 
cess in compens@tion of $50,566.49. Maryland 
has forty more officers than she is entitled to, with 
an annual excess of compensation amounting to 
$46,252.60. Kentucky haseight more officersthan 
she is entitled to, with an excess of compensation 
equal yearly to 7,704.33. While the State of 
_New York has thirty less officers than she is 
entitled to, with an annual deficit in compen- 
sation to which she is entitled, of $39,139.28. 


Linen Damask. —Pure linen damask has 
been woven by Mr. Matthew O’Connell, form- 
erly of Dublin, at New Haven, Connecticut, the 
first ever made in this coufftry. 


EW WORK ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE.—Daily Bi- 
ble Illustrations; being original Readings for a 
Year, on subjects from Sacred History, Biography, 
Geography, An‘iquities, and Theology. By John 
Kitto, D.D. F.S.A., Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, &c.; four hand- 
some volumes, 12mo. 

The primary object of this undertaking is to pre- 
sent a daily course of scriptural reading and reflec- 
tion for one year. The matters chosen as the sub- 
jects of this course are, in the highest degree, inter- 
esting in themselves; and, in the mode of setting 
then forth before the reuder, an earnest endeavour 
will be made to introduce into the family circle a 
large amount of biblical knowledge, not usually ac- 
cexsible but to persons possessed of large and curi- 
ous libraries; and to present, in an easy and unpre- 
tending shape, the real fruits of much learned dis- 
cussion and pains-taking research. The long and 
careful thought which the author is known to have 
given to such subjects, and his intimate acquaint. 
ance with the manners, customs, and ideas of the 
Eastern nations which most nearly resemble the an- 
cient Hebrews, will often, it is hoped, be found to 
throw much light upon Scripture incidents and cha- 
racters, as well as upon the material facts which the 


Bible offers to our notice. Vol. I. embraces subjects 
from the Antediluvian and Patriarchal History. 
Price $1. 

Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, new and cheap edition, 
18:no, 50 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, new edition, 18mo, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

Creation, or the Bible and Geology Consistent, 
together with the Moral Design of the Mosaic His- 
tory, by Jumes Murphy, D.D. $1. 

Genius of Scotland, by Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
5th edition, with illustrations, $1. 

Rowland’s Common Maxims of Infidelity, 12mo, 
75 cents, 

Just published and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
mar 2—3t street, Philadelphia. 


FLOUR.—Extra Premium Rochester 
Flour of the choicest brands for family use, 
put up in whole and half barrels and bags, quality 
warranted. For sale by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South Eighth street, be- 
mar 2—tf low Walnut, Philadelphia. 


XTRA WHITE GRAPES, Ac.—Just received, 
one hundred and sixty kegs of those very 
large, sweet Grapes. They are of nearly double 
size and goudness of the common Malaga Grape. 
Mis is the third time this kind has been seen in this 
city. They are in fine order, and will keep a long 
tine. Four sale by the keg or less quantity, by 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and ‘Ienth streets, Phila- 
del phia. 

N.B. Also, just received and for sale as above, the 
most approved brands of Cincinnati sugar-cured 
Hams, Thomas’ Burlington, do.; and will be re- 
ceived in March the celebrated Sinithfield, Virginia, 
Hams, feb 16—tf 


ENERAL AGENCY, IN THE CIrY OF 
T NEWARK, NEW JERSEY.— King & 
Bond, No. 298 Broad street, give their personal at- 
tention to effecting sales of Real Estate, Household 
Furniture, Bank and Insurance Stocks, &c.; also 
negotiating Bond and Mortgages; also to the rent- 
ing of Houses, Stores, and other property, and when 
desired by those interested, they take the whole 
charge of the same; collect the rents, procure in- 
surance, pay taxes, und make repairs, so as to re. 
lieve the owner from all care, and make returns 
quarterly. 

Persons having property in the city of Newark or 
vicinity will find this Agency worthy of their atten. 
tion. It has now been established five years, and 
the subscribers think their experience in, and know- 
ledge of the business, such as will materially benefit 
those who may employ them. All business entrust- 
ed to their care will be attended to with promptness 
and fidelity. MOSES R. KING, 

JAMES F. BOND, 
SAMUEL W. BOND. 

Newark, New Jersey, Feb. 20, 1850. 

Rererences.—Rev. Samuel I. Prime, 285 Broad. 
way; M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel; Lane & 
Guild, 42 William street; Stephen H. Pierson, 122 
Peasl street; Gassner & Young, Chatham street ; 
Rufus Story, No. 9 Front street; Richard A. Read- 
ing, (of the firm of Hitchcock & Reading,) Nos. 
229 and 231 Front street; Peter R. Warner, Presi. 
dent North River Insurance Company, New York. 


mar 


THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR 


WORLDS. — A Popular Exposition of the 
and Theories of Modern Astrono- 
9 series of Ten Jectures, By O. M. Mitchel. 

vol. 12mo, with 17 plges. 
intone of the Press. 
“Av a popalar exposition of « very intricate sub- 


tains passages of exceeding beamy of rane 


Ite exhibition of reasoning is lucid, while its gene- 


ralizing of results is uf the first quatiny, 
the took as one of great value.” — ost. 

“* We have read it with feelings glowing more and 
more with the finishing of every page."— Albany 

ator. 

“This work gives a most admirable popular ex. 
— of the great discoveries and theories of 
odern Astronomy, and cannot fail to be universal! 
read with the greatest protit and delight."—JN. Y. 

rier and Enquirer. 

“ This is a remarkably successful attempt to ren- 
der popular one of the great branches of physical 
science. It is written im a style of glowing elo- 
quence that is in accordance with the magnificent 
scenes and objects which it describes.”—American 
Literary Magazine, 

“ Mr. Mitchel, in his manner of treating Astrono- 
my, perhaps approaches nearer to Dick than to any 
other author. But the author of Celestial Scenery 
can by no meaus be classed with Mr. Michel tor 
learning, genius, or exact and graphic rhetoric.”—_ 
Literary World. 

“We rejvice to see this volume. It presents a 
popular exposition of the great discoveries and theo. 
ries of Mudern Astronomy, in a style of unusual 
brilliancy and beauty, rendering the perusal a con. 
stant source of delight to the read: r, while he is 
carried into the regions of abstruse science, and re. 
turns refreshed and strengthened by the excursivn.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 

“ From the examination we have given of it, we 
are prepared to say that it is the most successful 
popular exposition of ths sublime phenomena ot the 
heavens now extant."—Cleveland Her. 

“We know of no astronomer who is more able 
than Professor Mitchel to expound these truths in a 
manner at once forcible, intelligible, and popular.” 
— Louisville Journal. 

“* Written in a glowing style, the great principles 
and facts of the science are stated in that popular 
language which every reader cun understand, and 
which presents the author’s thoughts in the clearest 
manner."— WN, Y. Evangelist. 

“ The skill and experience of Professor Mitchel 
eminently qualify him for such a task.”— Baltimore 
American. 

“Their value is not only derived from a good 
style and apt illustration, but from the fact that they 
comprehend within their scope the whole subject, 
beginning with the earliest notions in the intancy 
of astronomy, and ending with the latest revelations 
uf that sublime science.”—Savannah Republican 

“Written in a style of great eloquence, and re- 
markably tree from scientific, and therefore, to most 
readers, unintelligible terms."—N. Y. Recorder. 

Published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
No. 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, New York, 

feb 23—3t 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9¥1 South Eighth street, below Wal. 

nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and uther fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellics, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The bes! brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 


We regard 
P 


delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail! 


read depots. july 28—tf 


\HEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—I. 
TurE Natorau History, being a description 

of the various objects in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Inorganic kingdoms mentioned in the Scriptures, 
Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 276 pp. 
small 8vo, 75 cents. ‘This is a work which cannot 


- fail to interest the mere student of Natural History, 


while to the lover of the Bible it possesses a peculiar 
charm. It is scientific in its arrangement and de. 
tails, and casts much light on several passages of 
Scriptare. 

Il. ‘ne Lives or tHe Baitiso Rerormers. 
bellished with twelve portruits, 12ino, $1. ‘This 
work exhibit» the private life, and public labours 
and sufferings of these men of God in a very strik. 
ing light. 

Ill, Memorr anp Remains or THE Rev. Roserr 
Murray McCuevyneg, Minister of St. Peter’s Church, 
Dundee, 385 pp. 12mo. Price in half calf, 65 centa, 


embellished with a portrait. A most touching and . 


—_ memoir of an eminent young servant of 


IV. Unstirotes or THE Curistian Reuicion. By 
John Calvin. ‘Translated from the original Latin, 
and collated with the author’s last edition in French, 
by John Allen, 2 vols. 8vo, $3. Believed to be the 
cheapest and most correct edition of this valuable 
work ever published. 

Published and for sale by the Presbyterian Bourd 
of Publication, No. 265 Chestnut ereet, Philadel 
phia. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

mar 2—3t 7 


ERY VALUABLE SCHOOL BOUKS.—The 
Manual o! Morals for Common Schools, agi 
ted also to the use of Families, 18ino. | 
From the Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D. member 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. —1 have rea 
with no small degree of interest the sheets of the 


Manual of Morals, and cheer!ully recommend it to 


school committees and teachers. It inculcates a 
system of sound morality, based on the Bible, and 
contains nothing sectarian. If the teachers of our 
common schvols will make themselves familiar with 
the principles taught in this Manual, and endeavour 
to infuse them into the minds of their pupils, they 
will do a good work. It is just the kind of teaching 
which I suppose the statute requires the teacher to 
give, and as much as we ought to require in schools 
composed of children whose parents belong to differ- 
ent religious sects. Such a book is a great desider- 
atum, and I hope it may be introduced into all our 
schools, 

_ From the Rev. James Burnham.—Its style is lu- 
cid, intelligible, and attractive, the great principles of 
the science are happily illustrated and impressively 
enforced. I shall immediately adopt it. 

_ Teachers supplied with copies gratis for examina- 
tion, on application to the Philadelphia Agent, 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Cheap Bookseller, corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Robert E. Peterson is also Agent for Greenleat’s 
popular series of Arithmetics. mar 2—-3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.umes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestunt Denominations. — BarrineTon 

“Hasweii, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 

have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 

moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 

Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 

corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 

which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public, 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country? 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
vERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

PF Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—+tf 


RINCETON PREPARATORY ACADEMY. 

— Princeton, New Jersey.—'lhe next regu- 

lar session of this Institution will commence on 

Monday, the 8th day of April next. Arrangements 

have been made for accommodating a small number 

of boarding scholars. Others can obtain accommo. 

datiuns in the place at reasonable rates. Relerence 

may be made to the members of the Faculty of 

Princeton College, or to the Professors of the Semi- 
nary. H. RINKER, Principal. 

feb 23—71* 


GENTS WANTED.— Agents wanted for 
A every section of the Union—North, East, 
South, and West—to obtain subscriptions for Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet and the National Preacher. 
The Cabinet is the most popular juvenile Magazine 
in the country, filled with the chuicest reading, and 
beautifully embellished, The Preacher is a reposi- 
tory of original sermons from living evangelical 
ministers in the United States—a work which has 
the highest recommendations from the clergymen 
generally of different denomwinations. Each of these 
publications is issued monthly, at $1 a year. Both 
have just commenced a new volume, and the present 
is the best season of the year to subscribe. ‘Terms, 
which cannot fail to secure a very handsome income, 
are offered to those who furnish reliable testimonials 
as to character and ability. Clergymen without 
charge, and students for the ministry, can make 
this a lucrative agency, as well as one of great use- 
fulness. Specimens (gratis) and full particulars as 
to the agency, will be sent, on application, post pai 
to D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 

mar 2—4t 135 Nassau street, New York. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 148 Chestnut Street, South side, First 

Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No. $85 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, peyable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will ba 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discgntinuen 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretiod 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, firat inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each rep 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 7 | 
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